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I FIND but few notes in my itinerary of the 
route from Seville to Madrid, until we 
arrive at Cordova. There are some fine 
landscapes along the way, especially between 
Seville and Carmona, varied with rich vine- 
yards, olive gardens and groves of orange 
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li CORDOVA. 

trees. We passed Carmona, famous for its 
great antiquity, for its Moorish citadel, and 
its tower built in imitation of the Giralda of 
Seville; and Ecija, a town on the Genii, 
called " the City of the Sun," from the 
scorching heats with which it is visited 
during summer ; and some new towns and 
villages — the chief of which is Carlota — 
founded by Charles III., in his attempt to 
colonize some of the vast tracts of the south 
of Spain, that had become wildernesses in 
consequence of the expulsion of the Moors 
and the subsequent emigration of the popu- 
lation to America. 

At length I entered Cordova, and the 
dawn of morning found me standing alone 
under the walls of the great mosque, waiting 
for the hour when its gates were to be opened. 
Never can I forget the thrilling sensations of 
that moment. What associations of history 
were there evoked by the imagination ! And 
when those ponderous gates were turned 
slowly on their hinges by the drowsy sacris- 
tan, and I found myself in the mysterious 
solitude of that vaulted labyrinth, where the 
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few faint rays of grey morning that entered 
from above, as if amidst the thick foliage of 
a forest, scarcely penetrated the sombre 
shadows of the thousand columns, how can 
I describe the feelings which I experienced ? 
Let the reader imagine a vast oblong edifice ; 
plain indeed, on the exterior, but still im« 
posing and majestic from its vastness, while, 
within, its roof is supported by 850 columns 
of jaspar, and other precious marbles, 
making, with other columns which are em- 
ployed in the building, a thousand in all, and 
dividing the area into twenty-nine naves 
running from east to west, or into nineteen 
wider ones, running from north to south, 
according as the lines of pillars are viewed 
in one or the other direction. Let him 
imagine those columns sustaining not merely 
single arches, but for the most part double 
tiers of arcades, one above the other, square 
shafts shooting from the plinths that sup- 
port the first tier, to form another aerial 
colonnade, while the archivaults of the lower 
arcades are, in most instances, subdivided 
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4 THB GREAT MOSQUE. 

into several small arches, like the indented 
petal of the polyanthus or cowslip : the 
effect of that inextricable multiplicity of 
graceful arcades and colonnades, where at 
every step new vistas of matchless beauty 
and interest met the eye, being that of an 
edifice called into existence by an enchanter's 
power, rather than by the labour of human 
hands. But as yet we have only looked on 
the mere physical object, glorious though it 
be. Imagine now, gentle reader, that we 
stand in one of the most magnificent fanes 
erected to the Islam worship of the Deity — 
in the rival of the Caaba of Mecca — the 
glory of the kingdom of Abdalrahman the 
Great ; and then look back into still remoter 
ages, and reflect that those columns, rising 
in such profusion around us, once supported 
the roofs of Roman temples ; ay, and even 
long ere that period, that they served a si- 
milar purpose in the temples of ancient 
Carthage ! First Carthagenian, then Ro- 
man, then Gothic, then Arabian, and now 
Spanish, they may well be styled a monu- 
ment of fallen empires. Slender and fragile 
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though they are, they have stood the shock 
of that 

" UDfathomable sea^ whose waves are years/' 

have seen history perish in the ohscurity of 
ages, and states spring up around them, and 
then wither and die like the plants of the 
last season ! 

Built by Abdalrahman, the founder of the 
Khalifat of Cordova, the mosque was co- 
temporary with the most glorious epoch of 
that kingdom, and with it passed into the 
hands of the Christians in the reign of Fer- 
dinand III., since which time it has been 
used as a cathedral ; but much of its mar- 
vellous effect was spoiled by the bad taste 
of one of the archbishops in the reign of 
Charles V. who erected a modern church in 
its centre. While a mosque, it was lighted 
up for public worship by countless lamps ; 
but the roof has been perforated with nu- 
merous small domes by the Christians, so as 
to admit the light of day in a manner that 
adds much to the fine effect of the whole. 
Most of the walls are covered with arabesques 
and inscriptions from the Coran, not exe- 
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cuted in plaster, as those in the Moorish 
palaces of Granada and Seville are, but beau- 
tifully carved in rich marble, and presenting 
on the whole a much grander appearance 
than any other similar specimen of Moorish 
werkmanship that are extant. The place 
in the temple that was most sacred in the 
eyes of the Mahomedan worshippers, was 
the chapel of the Mihrab, in which were 
deposited a relic of Mahomet, and a copy of 
the Coran that had belonged to the '* pro- 
phet " himself. The place is still called " La 
Capilla del Zancaron," or the chapel of the 
*' heel-bone," such probably having been the 
portion of the prophet's remains that was 
preserved therein ; and such was its reputed 
sanctity in the time of the Arab dominion, 
that the pious Mussulmen from the coasts 
and from the deserts of Mauritania went to 
Cordova instead of Mecca to perform the 
prescribed pilgrimage. Before the principal 
fa9ade of the mosque • — for, although a 
Christian church now upwards of 600 years, 
it still preserves its primitive title — is the 
Patio de los Naranjos, or court of orange 
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trees ; at the entrance to which, is the splen- 
did tower or minaret, and in its centre a 
beautiful fountain that had been used in the 
Mahomedan rites of purification. 

Near Cordova stood the sumptuous palace 
of Abdalrahman, the splendour of whq^e 
court, as the old Chronicles inform us, far 
exceeded any thing of the kind in the rest 
Europe. In the ballads of the troubadours 
he was styled the Miramolin, a corruption, 
no doubt, of the title of Emir-al-Moumenim 
— Prince of the Faithful — which he assumed ; 
and it was under him that Cordova reached 
the zenith of its splendour — splendour, in- 
deed, which we cannot help thinking is 
greatly exaggerated in the accounts of it 
given by both Arabian and Spanish writers. 
But Abdalrahman was still an exile. The 
scene of his power and grandeur was far 
from the land of his forefathers, and his 
feelings in the midst of his glory, are, per- 
haps, truly depicted in the following pathetic 
fragment of a ballad whether it be the trans- 
lation of his own composition, as it is said 
to be, or was composed by some Spanish 
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poet for him. He thus addresses the palm- 
tree which he had planted in the royal gardens 
of Cordova — the first of that noble race of 
trees, it is said, that grew in Spanish soil : — 

To tambien insigne Palma 
Eres aqui forastera. 
Be Algarbe las dulces auras 
Tu pompa halagan y besan 3 
En fecundo suelo arraigas, 

Y al cielo tn cima elevas ; 
Tristes lagrimas lioraras^ 
Si cual yo sentir pudieras, 
Tu no sientes rontratiempos, 
Como yo, de suerta aviesa : 
A mi de pena y dolor, 
Continuas Uuvias me anegan. 
Con mis lagrimas regu^ 

Las palmas que el forat riega ; 
Pero las palmas y el rio, 
Se olvidaron de mis penas, 
Cuando mis infaustos hados 

Y de al Abas la fiereza 
Me forzaron a dejar, 

Del alma las dulces prendas. 
A ti de mi patria amada, 
Ningun recuerdo te queda, 
Pero yo, triste, no puedo 
Dejar de Uorar por ella. 
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which a poetic friend thus renders : — 

Thou too. Oh Palm ! my noble tree 
Sfaalt here a lonely stranger be.. 
Algarba's perfumed breezes shed. 
Their kisses on thy lofty bead ; 
Through fertile soil thy roots are driven. 
And thou dost lift thy head to heaven : 
But bitter tears would from thee flow, 
Hadst thou like me a sense of woe. 
The changes of a wayward lot 
O'er me do sweep, but touch thee not. 
In pain and grief and countless fears, 
I torrents shed of endless tears. 
Till every palm tree of the wood. 
Has felt my sorrow's bitter flood ; 
But every thoughtless palm and stream 
Nought of the anguish, yet will deem. 
Of me whose ill- stared destiny 
And fierce Al-Abas' cruelty 
Have forced from all I loved the most, 
To mourn the things I loved as lost. 
Thou, of my home my country gone. 

No saddening memory needest keep: 
But I, unhappy, doomed, alone. 

For them can never cease to weep. 

The situation of Cordova is picturesque, 
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and in many respects advantageous. On 
the south, its walls are washed by the Gua- 
dalquivir, of romantic souvenirs ; beyond the 
river extend vast plains, over which the eye 
wanders as far as the distant mountains of 
the ancient kingdom of Granada ; while to 
the north rise gently swelling hills, richly 
cultivated, and gradually increasing in ele- 
vation, from height to height, until they 
form the loftiest ridges of the Sierra Morena. 
It is said by Strabo to have been the first 
Roman colony founded in Spain ; and *tis a 
curious fact, that, unlike most towns of great 
antiquity, its name has scarcely suffered any 
alteration from its original form (Corduba). 
It was the birth-place of the two Senecas and 
of Lucan, of the famous Aristotellian Philo- 
sophers, Averrbes the Arabian, and his disci- 
ciple, Maimonides the Jew ; and in later 
times of the renowned captain, Gonsalez Fer- 
nandez, and of the distinguished poet, painter, 
sculptor and architect, Paul Cespedes. 

Cordova, has always been famous for pos- 
sessing the best breed of horses in the 
peninsula. I cannot describe them en con- 
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noisseur; but I would suggest to the classic 
reader that they might be descended from 
that fleet race of coursers, on the western 
coasts of Spain, whose sire, the poets say, 
was Zephyrus, and some of which as Homer 
tells us, were used to draw the chariot of 
the quick-footed Achilles. 

There is scarcely any remnant now left of 
the manufacture of Cordovan leather, which 
was once so famous throughout Europe. 

Before leaving Cordova, I should not 
omit mentioning, that among other Arab 
monuments there, is a fine bridge of sixteen 
arches over the Guadalquivir, its structure 
combining great soUdity with noble effect. 

The next place of note I saw was Andujar, 
beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Guadalquivir, and a Uttle elevated above 
a fertile plain that extends to the base of the 
Sierra Morena. Andujar is supposed to 
stand near the site of the ancient Forum 
Julium, but, although it is not without many 
picturesque points of view, its appearance is 
antiquated and gloomy. Here the equipage 
of our diligencia put up for the night ; and 
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neither the fare, seasoned though it wad with 
saffron and garlic, nor the bed, waa so bad as 
not to be endured, at least for the sake of 
variety. 

While standing in the evening near the 
door of the Posada at Andujar, I observed an 
old man in a ragged black cloak, and broken 
hat, whom I at once recognised as one of 
the expelled friars, who still remained in the 
country, either depending for support on the 
charity of the public, or an aid from the secu- 
lar clergy, although the latter have themselves 
been long in a state of almost total want. He 
turned his comfortless gaze from one end of 
the street to the other, with an expression 
which seemed to say '' it is little matter to me 
which side I go." I addressed him in Latin, a 
laaguage which I soon found he could speak 
with fluency ; and after a little conversation 
I discovered that he had been for many years 
to preach the gospel in India and Japan. 
Poor man! midst how many dangers and 
privationsdid he practice his pious labours in 
those distant missions, without any hope of 
reward on this side of the grave, and now. 
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in his old age and in his native land, he has 
not even the cheerless home of the cloister 
to shelter him ! He was too old and penny- 
less, he said, to make his way to Rome, 
whither many of his brethren had gone, and 
ia a short while he would only trouble his 
countrymen to lay him in the earth. For 
the moment a few quartos were to him an 
important relief. I recollect having, a few 
years before, met a Spanish friar under simi- 
larly melancholy circumstances. I saw him 
reposing his wearied limbs by the way-side, 
in the parched wilderness of the Campagna 
di Roma, the dome of St. Peter's in view, 
although still many leagues distant, but 
scarcely strength enough remaining in the 
forlorn pilgrim to enable him to reach that 
asylum of the unfortunate. And why was 
he thus an outcast and a homeless exile ? 
During my journey through Spain, I saw in 
every town monasteries converted into bar- 
racks or warehouses, or their sites occupied 
by unsightly piles of ruins, left after the re- 
moval of all the materials of any value used 
in their construction, and churches which 
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had echoed with the canticle and the anthem, 
now desolate and empty. Why this utter 
devastation ? 

In a country where conflicting opinions in 
religion, and violent sectarian feelings pre- 
vail, I can understand why monastic orders 
with the external show of religious cos- 
tume and large, accumulated property, might 
be deemed objects for suppression by a 
hostile government representing the opinions 
oi the great mass of the people; but in 
Catholic Spain, where the CathoUc religion 
is the only one known to the people or 
recognised by the state,* where even philo- 
sophical principles have not yet introduced 

* The 11 th article of the present Spanish constitu- 
tion says 5 " The nation obliges itself to maintain the 
worship and the ministry of the Catholic religion* 
which is that professed by Spaniards;** there is not a 
word about toleration^ or about any other religion -, 
and in fact the 12th article of the constitution of 1812^ 
which was much more revolutionary than the present 
one, especially enacted that the Catholic religon was the 
only one tolerated in Spain. As to the nation obliging 
itself ''to sustain the worship and ministers of the 
church*' there is something too ridiculous in thai to 
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any extraordinary refinement on the subject 
of religious parade, as in France, the ano- 
maly of abolishing the most illustrious and 
venerable institutions of the national church 
— annihilating the holiest traditions of the 
national faith — destroying thp most effectual 
sources of piety and edification in the national 
religion, is an outrage on the principles 
of common sense as well as of Christianity ! 
Uow often is the heart sick, beyond the 
reach of human remedy, of the bitterness 
and fatiguas of this life ? When misfortune, 
ingratitude, or death, leaves us friendless 
and alone in this cold world, and cares and 
afflictions come when there is no elasticity 
within to bear us up against them, what must 
become of the mere social animal ? How far 
will mere human philosophy go to inspire 

pass unnoticed. So far otherwise is it^ that^ to say 
nothing about the wretched allowance promised as a 
kind of compensation for their property to the monks 
and nuns, and which of course is not paid^ the paro- 
chial clergy might perish by hunger but for the volun- 
tary contributions of the charitable^ nor could the 
ordinary matters used in the celebration of public 
worship be procured were it not for the s^me means. 
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fortitude or afford consolation ? Without re- 
ligion, despondency may prey upon the sensi- 
tive heart, until the wretched victim finds the 
grave of a suicide, or ends his days in the 
gloomy cell of a mad-house; with religion, the 
ties that bound him to this world being severed, 
he may soar towards the purer existince for 
which, as religion teaches us, he was created. 
Is it not worthy of a Christian church to 
open an asylum for man under such cir- 
cumstances — and is j;not the monastery best 
adapted to be that asylum ? Where is there 
80 fitting a home for the tired and heart- 
broken wanderer, who in the arms of religion 
seeks for repose ? And if religion be at all 
sanctioned in the social system, is it not 
cruel to deprive its followers of such a home ? 
But it is not alone for men who fly from that 
depression of soul, and morbid state of the 
feelings, that monasteries should be tolerated. 
If it be the sanctioned, public belief that we 
are created for another state of existence to 
which the present is but the preface and in- 
troduction, does it not follow that a man can 
lawfully make use of bis individual liberty by 
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devotihg his life to a preparation which he 
believes to be necessary for that future world, 
as well as he may select any other profession 
or occupation ; and where can that solemn 
work of preparation be performed so well as 
in the monastery ? There are few good things 
which may not be abused, and the abuses of 
the monastic institutions might be reformed 
without the aboUtion of the system. Their 
suppression has always been a most unjust 
and mistaken principle, to call it by the mild- 
est epithets , with revolutionary men in Catholic 
countries. It is not true that they are, under 
proper restrictions, an incubus on society, 
or their members useless to the community. 
Thousands of persons who enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of rank and affluence in the world, 
Uve only for themselves, and are in reality 
an incumbrance on the community ; but to 
those the political economist makes no ob- 
jection, whilst the humble monk or friar, 
who instructs the people by preaching and 
example, and sends the perpetual incense of 
prayer and public worship from earth to 
heaven, is grudged the hard fare and cheer- 
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less dwelling which he has selected for his 
lot here below ! 

I do not pretend to obtrude any religious 
doctrines here, or to introduce the theological 
view of the question. The arguments which 
I employ are simply those of consistency and 
human utility, and are advanced from a 
thorough conviction — however that may 
be ridiculed as belonging to an antiquated 
school — that the religious resources afforded 
by monastic institutions are a legitimate as 
well as most effectual preventive against 
many of the pangs and woes which are the 
melancholy portion of man on earth. The 
question of the justice or injustice of plun- 
dering monasteries, or why a lesser degree 
of security for property should be allowed 
to those institutions than to any other 
portion of the community, would be of 
too abstract a character to be discussed here. 
One word more on the subject. — ^The re- 
ligious houses in Spain were very numerous, 
and reputed to be very rich ; the cathedrals 
also were said to be teeming with wealth ; 
and it was thought that if the church pro- 
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perty could be converted to the uses of the 
state, an " El Dorado " might be placed at 
the disposal of the government. Mendizabal 
tried the experiment ; but with most inade- 
quate results. The whole of that vast pro- 
perty has been squandered to no purpose ; 
and, like the lean and fat kine in Pharoah's 
dream, the Spanish treasury was never in a 
more exhausted state, than it has been in 
since it gorged itself with that reputedly 
enormous mass of wealth. The government 
creditors are still unpaid : the employes are 
left to starve, or live by peculation; even 
the army is reduced by destitution to that 
extent of demoralization, that it has been 
purchased and re-purchased, if rumour be 
believed, for a paltry sum ; and the people 
at large have not profited even in the most 
trivial amount in a pecuniary point of view, 
by the pillage of the whole ecclesiastical 
property of the country. 

But in the meantime the convent vesper 
bell has ceased to wake the echoes of the soli- 
tary Sierra ; the thrilling " Laudate's " of 
the convent choir no longer reach the ear of 
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the wayfarer to remind him of heaven in 
the midst of his worldly pursuits ; and the 
hand that once distributed copious alms at 
the convent gate, is now held out, and often 
held in vain, for a farthing to keep away 
hunger ! 

At Baylen, the next place of importance 
we passed through, some ill-humour was 
cre.^ »>o«g thf oo»p«., in our division 
of the coach, by a discussion between a 
Spanish Ueutenant who was travelling from 
Cadiz to visit his family in Burgos, and a 
French " Voyageur de Commerce,'* ct propos 
of the memorable capitulation there of 20,000 
French troops under General Dupont, in 
July, 1808. The lieutenant naturally attri- 
buted the event to the bravery and good 
fighting of his own countrymen, who at that 
time were unsupported by foreign allies ; while 
the Frenchman from equally patriotic mo- 
tives, but I believe with more truth, laid the 
whole blame on the shameful corruption of 
the French general. It was true, he ob- 
served, that the passes of the Sierra Morena 
were occupied by Spanish troops, and all 
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communication cut off between the corps 
d'armfee on the north of the chain, and the 
army of Andalusia ; but 20,000 Frenchmen, 
the very elite of Napoleon*s army should not 
have capitulated to the united forces of all 
Spain. The general had in his camp a score 
of waggons laden with the richest spoils of 
the south, appropriated to his own use, and 
the security of which, guaranteed to him by 
the terms of the capitulation, might have been 
risked by a battle or even well conducted re- 
treat ; and for the despicable object of preserv- 
ing that booty, Dupont sold the honour of his 
country, fixed a stigma on the French arms, 
and decided the fate of the Peninsular war 
at its very outset. As for old Greneral 
Castanas, who was subsequently rewarded 
with the title of Duke of Baylen, he was not 
at all near Baylen at the time of the capitu- 
lation, and even he laughs at the blunder of 
conferring the title on him. The dispute be- 
came disagreeably warm, and the harmony 
of the company was only restored by the 
voluntary withdrawal of the Frenchman, a 
short time after, to a vacant seat in the 
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coup^ of the diligence, where I dare say he 
was not an unwelcome intruder on the society 
of a young Italian Prima Donna and her 
femme de chambre, who must have hitherto 
found the journey very irksome and mo- 
notonous. An old Andalusian wine-merchant 
who sat next me, in an ample Zamarra of 
the finest wool,* said with a sneer that it 
was a wonder the gallant bagman had not 
long since made that change ; to which ob- 
servation the lieutenant responded with a 
certain guttural and familiar exclamation. 

The company in the interior of the dili- 
gence now consisted, beside myself, of the 
said wine-merchant and his companion, who 
was probably the escribano or secretary of 
the former; a government employee, who 
had spent some years in exile in France and 
England, during the last years of Ferdinand 
VII. but had not acquired much predilection 

* A Zamarra is a loose jacket made of the curlj 
black skin of the Astracan lamb, with the wool on. 
To have it fine, the lamb must be under a year old ^ 
and the jacket is generally lined with white lamb's 
skin, with the wool also left on. 
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for either country during his sojourn there ; 
and finally, our friend the lieutenant, who, 
although not yet thirty years of age, had got 
no less than five military decorations on his 
breast, won no doubt, in some of the latter 
skirmishes of the Carlist war. For my part, 
having announced myself as an Irishman, I 
was considered in some sort as belonging to 
a neutral power, and heard the political con- 
duct of both England and France discussed, 
without the slightest reservation. 

That men meet, though mountains do not, 
is an old proverb, the truth of which, few 
will contest. I have often seen it verified by 
unexpected rencontres in the course of my 
own wanderings, but no where by a stranger 
meeting than at La Carolina, one of the new 
villages of Charles III. on the southern de- 
clivity of the Sierra Morena. A young 
Prussian landscape painter with whom I had 
spent a pleasant evening, some years before, 
at Passignano, on the shores of Lake Trase- 
mene, was one of the first persons whom I 
met on entering the inn to take breakfast. 
For a moment I had some difficulty to re- 
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cognize him. We had both travelled some 
thousands of miles since we met before ; he 
was then proceeding to Seville, while I was 
returning to the cold north, and it was not 
likely that chance would ever make our 
paths cross thus again. 

The Andalusian wine-merchant, whom as 
well for brevity's sake, as because it was his 
real name, I shall henceforth call Don Josef, 
observed on our resuming our seats, that my 
meeting just then with the Grerman artist, 
reminded him of the singular adventures, a 
gentleman from the same country, and of 
the same profession, encountered not far 
from that very place, some twenty or thirty 
years before. At that time the Sierra Mo- 
rena was more dangerous to travellers than it 
is at present. Jose Maria paid occasional 
visits there to friends who were not a whit 
better than himself; and although a great 
number of persons travelling together, and 
accompanied by a sufficient convoy of armed 
men, might pass through with tolerable se- 
curity, there was little chance for a solitary 
traveller, or even for a small party to escape 
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the bandits. He well remembered the sen- 
sation which the adventures of the young 
German created in the various villages along 
the road, for he himself had occasion to pass 
the way about that time ; and as the relation 
of such incidents would be quite appropriate 
then, while they were going over the same 
road, he would give it to us briefly, — as I 
shall endeavour to do in the next chapter, 
substantially, if not verbatim, from Don 
Josefs lips. 
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CHAPTER XY. 



The Story of Don Caspar, the German Artist, together 
with some less perilous Adventures, encountered by th€ 
Author himself, in the Sierra Morena, 



" Few persons," said Don Josef, ** are apt 
to bring so much enthusiasm into the 
pursuit of their favourite study, as the 
German painter. The spirit of ideaUsm 
which belongs to his country and to his art, 
is redupUcated in his character, and he 
disregards various obstacles and dangers 
by which more common - place people 
might be turned aside. Such at least, was 
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the case with Don Caspar, (as the narrator 
styled him) who, having left Madrid with a 
kind of caravan, consisting of several galeras, 
was proceeding to Andalusia on an artistic 
excursion ; but, contrary to every one's advice 
and entreaty, left the company of his fellow- 
travellers near the foot of the Sierra Morena, 
to cross the mountain alone, and have leisure 
to take sketches as he proceeded. He was 
assured that the Sierra was so infested with 
banditti, that it was almost impossible that 
he could escape meeting with some of themi 
and that he might thus be sure of being not 
only plundered, but probably murdered into 
the bargain. But the majestic scenery of 
the Brown Mountain became, at every step 
as they advanced, more and more developed 
in its gloomy solemnity and grandeur ; every 
spot around them might have been the scene 
of some well.known event of thrilling inter- 
est, and they were then in the very theatre of 
the strangest adventures of the Knight of La 
Mancha, and of other personages mentioned 
in Cid Hamet Benengalli's eventful history ; 
in short, it was impossible for him to resist the 
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temptation to loiter in such a place, and he 
was resolve^ to run the risk. 

"Accordingly, soon after having passed 
the Venta de Cardenas, a solitary hostelry 
situated in the midst of some low hills among 
which the ascent to the mountain com- 
mences, he took his album and a knapsack 
containing a few necessary articles of dress, 
and sitting by the road side, proceeded to 
sketch some of the magnificent features of 
savage nature by which he was surrounded ; 
telling his comrades, while he bade them 
farewell, that if all were right, he might 
overtake them next morning at La Carolina, 
and at all events would find means to rejoin 
them before they reached Cordova. 

" It was yet early in the day, and the 
artist loitered a good while ; sometimes lost 
in the contemplation of the gloomy grandeur 
of the scenery around him, which he at one 
time peopled with the spirits of the rock and 
torrent, sporting in grotesque guise about 
the glens, and at another, with the dark 
figures of brigands prowling among the ra- 
vines, or taking deadly aim at the uncon- 
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scious traveller, from the beetling summit 
of a precipice; — and sometimes throwing 
loosely on the pages of his sketch-book such 
outlines of the mountain wilderness, and of 
its imaginary inhabitants, as would subse- 
quently serve to bring back the scenes to 
his memory, there to receive such colouring 
as the busy fancy might suggest. Thus he 
passed some time, until he reached the defile 
of the Despena Perros, — or Dog's Precipice— 
where the road is nearly at its highest point, 
and passes through the very wildest ravine 
of the whole Sierra. Until this fine road 
had been opened by Charles III. and the 
passage of the Sierra rendered practicable in 
that point, the only mode of communication 
between Castile and Andalusia, was by steep 
and difficult paths, the dangers of which 
none encountered mthout having previously 
made their testament, and employed the 
usual spiritual preparations, for the next 
world ; but at the time now in question, 
although the road was not free from danger, 
on the score of highwaymen, it was ad- 
mirably adapted for the passage of all kinds 
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of vehicles, and was besides much less in- 
fested with robbers than in the olden time. 
When any such danger suggested itself to the 
mind of Don Gaspar, he consoled himself 
with the idea that he had nothing to lose, 
and that it being, in his opinion, of no use 
whatever to the bandits to take his life, they 
would suffer him to pass unscathed. 

" At the Despena Perros the enthusiasm 
of our artist was at its utmost range. The 
place so called is a dismal defile, or rather 
chasm, through which the road traverses as 
it were the very bowels of the mountain, 
which is there rent asunder from its summit 
to its base. The perpendicular rocks above, 
are in many parts of deep green and yellow 
hues, as if some sulphureous or metalic 
matters were oozing through their veins; 
and a torrent that rolls through the chasm 
below, is almost concealed by the blackened 
rocks among which its course lies. The 
place seems on the whole to have been 
fashioned in one of the wildest convulsions 
of nature ; and in its horrid gloom is adapted 
to be only the haunt of robbers, or the abode 
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of gnomes, where bloody deeds might be 
enacted with impunity, and where a score of 
desperate men among the overhanging pre- 
cipices above, might interrupt the march of 
a whole army. 

^' Such was the awe of Don Gaspar as he 
looked around on the gloomy majesty of the 
scene, that he felt as if he could scarcely 
breathe, and it was only after he had ad- 
vanced a few hundred paces farther, and 
found himself in a more open space, that he 
could sit down to sketch the magnificent 
outline of the precipices as they then pre- 
sented themselves. Still, at each glance he 
cast towards the dark gorge, it seemed as if 
it were one of the portals of the nether 
world, and that some demons ought to have 
made their appearance, issuing from within. 
At length he thought he heard the sound of 
human voices, and after the lapse of a few 
minutes, a noise like that of a boister- 
ous altercation between several men burst 
upon his ear ; looking up he saw some six 
or eight armed men coming round the base 
of the precipice, from the doubtful shade of 
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the ravine. If there could have been any 
question of the character of the strangers, it 
was soon cleared up ; for on perceiving Don 
Gaspar, they immediately halted and raised 
their guns as if preparing to fire. One of 
the banditti, for such they were, then ad- 
vanced a short distance and hailing the 
afirighted artist, demanded where were his 
companions. 

*' The suddenness of the apparition work- 
ing upon a mind already powerfully in- 
fluenced by the awe-inspiring wildness of the 
scenery, and combined with a sense of the 
terrible and imminent danger that threatened 
him, rendered Don Gaspar for a moment 
incapable of replying. At length, in answer 
to the second summons ; * Hombre ! adonde 
estan tus companeros ! ' he said that he was 
alone ; that his companions had passed with 
the galeras three hours before ; and that 
being a foreigner and an artist he had re- 
mained to see the country the better, and 
take some views, not apprehending any 
danger in so doing. 

" The whole body of bandits, consisting 
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of eight savage looking men armed to the 
teeth, now came about him ; and while one 
turned over the pages of the sketch-book, 
another took up the knapsack, and suspend- 
ed it from his musket across his shoulder ; 
and a third, who, from carrying more arms 
than his companions, appeared to be the 
captain, demanded his money. Don Gaspar 
protested that it was utterly out of his power 
to obey their orders in that respect ; as of 
money he had none, except a few duros 
that he had reserved to procure necessaries 
along the road. 

" ' Vaya Horribre!^ cried one of the ruf- 
fians, ' you cannot be travelling in this 
country without money ; we'll not be im- 
posed on in that way.* 

'* * C jo de Sunt Antonio I ' exclaimed 

another of the brigands, stamping his foot 
and dashing the but-end of his gun against 
the earth in a violent passion ; * we have had 
another miss before to-day, and will not be 
cheated a second time. Tell us where to 
send for your money, while you remain our 
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prisoner, or 1*11 blow your brains out this 
very instant.' 

'* ' Were I even to tell you where to send 
for my money/ said Don Gaspar, * I might 
be long enough your prisoner before you 
would obtain it. On my arrival at Seville, 
I expect to find some money for me at th^ 
post-office ; but it is uncertain when it may 
arrive there, or whether it would be delivered 
to any other than myself.' 

" ' Then, by St. Anthony, we must have 
his life if not his money ! ' vociferated two 
or three of the ruffians at once. ' He knew 
that he might meet us, poor men, here, and 
he should have been prepared for us with 
money in his pocket. We can't afford this, 
and we'll teach other dastardly travellers not 
to attempt imposing on us in that shabby 
way for the future.' 

'' Thus saying, they had worked them- 
selves into a frenzy, by the consideration of 
their grievances, and cast their hideous 
looks on the poor painter, as if he were a devil 
incarnate, and worthy of their bitterest hatred; 
or rather, they were themselves like so many 
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incarnate fiends howling and raging round 
their prey ; and the only question to be de- 
cided then, seemed to be, whether they 
should waste a charge of powder on him, or 
dash his brains out with the butts of their 
guns ; or else despatch him with their 
knives — the last mentioned expedient being 
the most likely to be adopted." 

Loud shouts of " hola ! hola ! '* and " stop 
the coach! stop! stop!" here interrupted 
Don Josef in his story ; and on looking out 
we observed two men with muskets in their 
hands running under the coach window, 
while we could hear several other men ahead, 
talking loudly to the mayoral. 

At length the coach was stopped and the 
altercation became more boisterous, at least 
a dozen hoarse voices appearing to be en- 
gaged in it at once. The lieutenant began 
to grope under the seat for a sword that he 
had deposited there at the beginning of the 
journey ; but at that moment, crack went 
the postillion's whip, and the coach being 
set suddenly in motion, the lieutenant's head 
was pitched into the pit of Don Josefs 
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stomach, and forced him to exclaim C jo^ 

hombre ! with all his might, those being 
the first words uttered since the uproar had 
commenced outside, for the travellers had 
not yet sufficiently recovered from their 
amazement to give expression to their con- 
jectures. 

The shouting outside now became more 
vehement than before, and the motion of the 
coach being once more arrested, the door 
was flung open, and the muzzle of a blun- 
derbuss popped in among us. 

The matter was now becoming too serious, 
especially in such a place as the Sierra Mo- 
rena, and accordingly, Don Josef and the 
lieutenant mustering their courage, called 
sturdily to the mayoral to know the meaning 
of the proceedings. The blunderbuss, how- 
ever, was withdrawn and deposited on the 
roof of the coach ; but its owner entered and 
took the place that had been vacated some 
time before, by the commercial traveller ; 
while no small confusion and vociferation were 
produced in the rotonde or hinder portion 
of the diUgence, by the entrance there of 
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two of the new-comers with their fire arms, 
the place having, as its former occupiers 
said, been suflSciently full before ; and finally, 
three others of the same armed party as- 
cended to the roof of the vehicle, and ma- 
naged to find seats among the luggage. The 
mules were then whipped once more into a 
smart trot ; but the company in the coach 
remained perfectly silent, all taking stolen 
glances at him of the blunderbuss, who, to 
do him but justice, was an ill-looking dog 
enough, and one whom I should not have 
wished to meet alone among the passes of 
the Brown Mmimotain. 

Twice did the suspicious looking stranger 
interrupt the silence by a half idiotic laugh, 
provoked, it would seem, by some merry 
whim that passed in his own mind; but 
when his clear dark eye met those of his 
fellow-passengers, it was quite evident that 
he was no fool. For my part, observing the 
muteness of the company, who, being all Spa- 
niards, ought, methought, to have understood 
the nature of the circumstances in which we 
were placed better than I, a stranger, I did 
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not then venture to ask Don Josef to gra- 
tify my curiosity by resuming the story of 
Don Gaspar. 

The reader by this time may possibly 
anticipate a real adventure with banditti; 
but if so, his expectations will be less agree- 
ably disappointed than were mine, when at 
the next stage — Santa Elena, a village situ- 
ated near the highest ridge of the mountain, 
the strangers' passports having been duly 
examined by the Alcalde, I heard it whispered* 
that they were no more than poor pig driv- 
ers from Terra Molina, who having disposed 
of their stock in the south, were returning 
home, with as much wholesome fear of high- 
waymen as any of ourselves, notwithstanding 
their very warlike appearance. 

At length, at the earnest request of the 
lieutenant and myself, Don Josef resumed 
the account of the artist's adventures in the 
defile of Despeha Perros, while the poor pig 
driver, who had helped to interrupt the story 
in so unpleasant a way, allowed his head to 
repose on his chest, and abandoned himself 
to the influence of the sleepy god. 
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" Well," continued Don Josef, " the rob- 
bers were about making short work with 
poor Don Gaspar, when the bandit, who had 
been inspecting the sketch-book, as if his 
mercy as well as his good taste was superior 
to that of his fellows, interfered, and sug- 
gested that, by giving the stranger time to 
recollect himself, he might think of some 
friend at Madrid, or elsewhere, who would 
be kmd enough to ransom him, and that in 
the mean time they could take him up the 
mountain, and entrust him to the keeping 
of old Antonio. 

"This advice, together with a whispered 
conversation between the proposer of it and 
the captain of the gang, was the means of 
saving Don Caspar's Ufe, who was accord- 
ingly compelled to accompany the brigands 
through some steep and rugged paths among 
the mountains until sun - set, when they 
reached a miserable hovel, scarcely visible, 
at the foot of an enormous mass of rock 
that had been loosened from the mountain 
above at some remote period, and even then 
did not seem firmly fixed in its acquired 
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position. This was the hut of old Antonio, 
or St. Antonio as he was profanely styled 
hy his reprobate guests, on account of his 
having on one occasion mistaken the name 
of St. Anthony for his own, and answered 
as if called, whereas one of the robbers was 
only appealing with a loud oath to the pa- 
tron saint of the Gipsies. The mistake was 
too good a joke to be lost on the audience, 
and the veteran sinner continued ever after 
to have the prefix of * Saint ' added to his 
name. 

" Now Antonio. was a Gitano by race, but 
the crimes of his early Ufe were of too deep 
a dye for even his tribe ; and when age pre- 
vented him from joining, as of old, in the 
more active pursuits of wickedness, he was 
glad to become canteen-keeper to a gang of 
robbers in the 'Sierra Morena. In that ca-r 
pacity he was very useful in going to the 
neighbouring towns with his borico, leaving 
his daughter, a buxom Gitana, at home, to 
keep house for the captain and his band of 
desperadoes ; and besides, he often procured 
the services of some of his old brethren to 
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execute commands in distant towns, where 
the robbers themselves could not safely 
venture. 

" When Don Gaspar entered the hut, a 
bundle of twigs that had concealed the 
mouth of a small cavern hollowed out under 
the mass of rock, and forming a kind of 
inner apartment, was removed, and into that 
hole he was compelled to creep, to be shut 
up with disgusting reptiles, with the threat 
of instant death, should he dare to leave it 

without permission. In the course of the 
evening, however, he was allowed to come 
and sit near the fire, while he partook of 
some food, but he was then obliged to return 
to his den for the night. 

"As to the Gitana, she felt no great af- 
fection for her gallant, the captain, who 
kicked her out of doors quite as often as 
he honoured her with gentler tokens of his 
passion, and the kindly expression which 
accompanied a trencher of the pucker Oy 
which she handed to the meek-looking and 
forlorn young stranger, afforded something 
like a ray of hope to the latter. 
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"Next morning the captain summoned 
Don Gas par, and told him that a messenger 
was just about setting out for Madrid, and 
that the only condition on which his life 
could be spared would be, his sending to 
some friend there for money to pay his ran- 
som, which, with great leniency, they would 
fix at no more than one hundred dollars. 
The artist knew very well that there was no 
friend in Madrid to whom he could write 
for money, yet as a fortnight at least must 
elapse before the messenger could return, 
and as in the mean time he trusted to find 
an opportunity of making some eiFort, how- 
ever desperate, to save his life, he penned a 
letter to a certain doctor in the Carrera de 
San Geronimo, requesting that he would 
send him, per bearer, the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars, as he found himself in great 
and immediate want of a still larger amount 
if it could be procured; and although he did 
not know whether such a person as the said 
doctor was in existence, still he appealed to 
him by the claims of the most intimate 
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friendship, and promises of eternal gratitude, 
to comply with his request. 

"The letter having been approved of by 
the bandits, the messenger departed, and a 
whole week elapsed without the slightest 
opportunity of effecting his escape having 
been afforded to Don Gaspar, who* now be- 
gan to feel dreadfully alarmed, lest the dis- 
covery of the cheat he had put upon the 
robbers should be made known to them 
while he still continued in their hands. 
During part of the time, he had been re- 
moved to a more distant part of the mountain, 
in order to elude the search of some soldiers 
and villagers from Santa Elena, who had 
been sent to look for him, on the report of 
his fellow-travellers in the galeras; but he 
had the mortification to hear that, after 
three or four days, the search was given up 
as fruitless. His resignation, however, and 
assumed good humour, obtained for him a 
less strict confinement in the cavern, at his 
return to the hut, and did not lower him in 
the good graces of the young Gitana. One 
evening — the tenth of the painter's cap- 
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tivity — the brigands returned from a day's 
work that seemed to have been a very pro- 
fitable one, for they made merry with a 
vengeance, to celebrate their good fortune, 
dancing boleros, and drinking wine in abun* 
dance ; and even treating their captive to 
some of 'their good cheer. Before the night 
was far advanced, the greater part of the 
gang took their departure on another excur- 
sion, leaving behind, besides Antonio and 
his daughter, the captain and two of their 
companions. One of the latter, according 
to the usual discipline of the banditti, took 
up his station outside the hut, to keep watch 
during the night ; and the captain, who was 
too drunk to join the rest of the gang, to- 
gether with the remaining robber, who was 
rendered an invaUd by some wounds that he 
had received, after continuing their libations 
to a later hour, fell into a drunken sleep, as 
old Antonio had done some time before. 
Don Gaspar and the gipsy girl now only 
remained awake ; and the former, complain- 
ing bitterly of the cold which he endured in 
the cavern, implored of the wench, with 
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many soothing words, to allow him to repose 
his limbs near the fire for that night. Soft- 
ened by his entreaties, the Gitana was easily 
induced to comply with this request. 

" By and by the last spark of light from 
the dying embers was extinguished: Anto- 
nio's daughter joined the unmusical cho- 
rus of sleepers : once the bandit who was 
on watch outside came in to light his ci- 
garito, but he did not perceive Don Gas- 
par ; and then all was darkness and solitude, 
the only watchful eye being that of the art- 
ist, who, feeling that there was then an 
opportunity which might not again present 
itself, of attempting to escape, had marked 
well the position of every object before the 
light became extinct. He knew that he 
should have to struggle for his life with the 
bandit outside the hut ; and as he was aware 
that drunken men had often been roused by 
sudden emergencies into the full use of their 
faculties, he feared that he should have to 
contend with all the ruffians in the hut, as 
well as with the man outside. Thus reflecting 
for a moment on the horror of the bloody 
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deed which he should enact in order to 
insure his own safety, yet feeling that he 
was only about to avenge the cause of 
injured justice, he rose softly — grasped, a 
sharp pointed, Albeceta knife — stirred the 
embers to raise a momentary gleam of light 
— pressed a blanket over the face of the 
chief of the bandits, and plunged the knife 
rapidly three or four times to his heart. 
Ere the stifled groans of the dying man 
could awaken the other sleepers, Don Gas- 
par, whose hand was nerved with fury, exe- 
cuted similar vengeance on the other robber. 
At the same moment the Gitana started 
from her sleep and uttered a wild shriek ; 
Antonio, too, awoke, and hearing groans, 
called repeatedly on the dead captain, rais- 
ing his voice each time, until it became a 
shrill scream. The door was now burst 
open, and the robber who had been on 
guard rushed in, demanding with furious 
imprecations what the matter was; and as 
all was still total darkness, he thrust the 
but of his gun among the embers to produce 
light. But the act was fatal to himself. Don 
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Gaspar, who had provided himself with the 
captain's pistols, sent the contents of one of 
them through the heart of the robber, who 
was thus aflFording light to direct the weapon 
against his own breast, and who fell heavily 
across the hearth-stone. A lurid gleam now 
arose to make the horrid scene of carnage 
visible. The contents of the brigand's pow- 
der-flask were ignited by some live cinders, 
and filled the hut with a blaze, which, com- 
municating with some straw, set it in flames; 
and then, by the red glare, was seen Don 
Gaspar, standing among the dead with a 
pistol in either hand, and his eyes lighted up 
with frenzy and savage triumph, as if he 
were for the moment converted into a de- 
mon. The Gitana dropped a knife which 
she held, and falling on her knees, begged 
her life ; but her father was differently em- 
ployed. He had provided himself with a 
blunderbuss, and was raising it to his shoul- 
der, when he was observed by the artist, 
who fired the [second pistol, but with too 
much precipitation to do so with effect. 
The old wretch, now seeing his enemy in hi« 
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power, uttered a fiendish cry, and was about 
discharging the deadly weapon at Don Gas- 
par, but the Gitana, still on her knees, with 
uplifted arm threw aside the muzzle of the 
blunderbuss, so that its contents passed 
through the roof of the hut, instead of the 
artist's breast. 

" The fortune of the combat was now 
decided ; and Don Gaspar telling the wench 
that, for her sake, he would not injure the 
old man, contented himself with disarming 
him, and then tying him hands and feet, and 
dragging him out of the burning hut. Fear- 
ing that the flames of the hovel might be 
seen by some of the banditti who were prowl- 
ing about the country, and that they would 
arrive to take terrible vengeance on him, he 
told Antonio's daughter that she should that 
instant accompany him, and lead him the 
shortest way to Santa Elena. This order 
was received with a transport of joy by the 
Gitana, who no doubt took with her a good 
supply of golden ounces from the coflfers 
of the banditti; and told Don Gaspar, as 
they groped their way among the precipices 
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and brambles of the Brown Mountain, that 
she loved him, and hated the wretches, in- 
cluding her abominable old father, with 
whom she had hitherto been obliged to 
spend her life." 

Before Don Josef had well finished his 
story, which he related with still more mi- 
nuteness than I have thought it necessary 
to adopt in following him, we had ourselves 
entered the Despena Perros. It certainly 
is one of the wildest and most dreary moun- 
tain defiles I ever saw. While passing 
through it, breathless admiration prevented 
us from speaking, and after leaving it, there 
was a sensation of relief mixed with one of 
regret— regret for we had left Andalusia be- 
hind us, and were descending fast to the plains 
of La Mancha in New Castile. 

Of the further adventures of Don Gaspar 
and his companion I heard but little. At 
the first town they arrived at he laid full 
information of all that had passed, before the 
authorities ; and it was said that when An- 
tonio's daughter was becomingly dressed, 
she was winsome and comely enough, and 
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resembled a girl of pure Spanish blood more 
than one of her father's tribe. In all pro- 
babiUty it was she who was seen walking 
some time after with the young German in 
the Plaza del Duque at Seville, but whether 
she accompanied him to his own country or 
not I have not learned ; neither can I say 
whether his sojourn among the brigands of 
the Blown Mountain was as productive of 
pictorial designs, as was that of Pinelli among 
the banditti of the Sabine hills. 
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It was a singular error in the old maps of 
Spain to represent the face of the country 
as literally covered with chains of mountains 
and their ramifications ; so as to convey the 
notion that the Peninsula was little else than 
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a vast labyrinth of deep valleys and alpine 
heights. The erroneous opinion to which 
that geographical misrepresentation gave rise, 
prevails, I believe, to a great extent to the 
present day. A traveller who enters Spain 
by the Basque Pyrenees, and visits Logroho 
and Soria, on his way to Madrid ; or else, 
proceeds through Catalonia, and by the 
coast to the south, will be apt to think that 
the old maps of Lopez were in that respect 
correct ; but if we suppose a stranger to 
commence his Spanish travels at the port of 
Cadiz, and to proceed thence by Seville and 
Cordova to the capital, by the time he will 
have reached Madrid, he will probably be 
under the impression that Spain is one 
of the most level parts of Europe. Until 
he arrives at the foot of the Sierra Morena, 
he meets no hills of any great magnitude, in 
his route, and even then the ascent appears 
gentle, whilst no mountains of great eleva- 
tion or abruptness present themselves on 
either side ; and subsequently, after descend- 
ing for some time from the pass of Despena 
Perros, the aspect of the Sierra he has left. 
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fails to produce any impression of mag- 
nitude and grandeur, like that made by even 
the second rate chains of Jura or the 
mountains of Auvergne* He perhaps does 
not perceive that he has not descended 
on the one side as much as he had as* 
cended on the other; and while the in- 
terminable plain of La Mancha lies be- 
fore him, he is not aware that he has been 
ascending gradually to the great table-land 
of Central Spain, where we breathe the 
rarified and penetrating air of a high atmos- 
pheric region while around us a torrid 
sun darts its rays on a parched, arid, un- 
sheltered surface almost equalling in dreari- 
ness an African desert. The whole of New 
Castile and a great part of Estremadura and 
of Old Castile are comprised in this great 
Plateau. The mountains of Toledo by 
which it is traversed, seem little more than 
ridges of isolated hills rising above its surface ; 
and the Sierra de Guadarrama, although 
covered with snow two thirds of the year, 
appears from Madrid, to which it approaches 
within half a dozen leagues, to be of inconsi- 
derable elevation. In fact, a journey through 
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the centre of Spain, will not leave on the 
traveller's mind an idea that he has travelled 
over a mountainous country. 

Geographers describe the Peninsula as di- 
vided into two great, natural climates by an 
imaginary line, commencing on the coast of 
Portugal, a few leagues north of the mouth 
of the Tagus, and following the highest ridge 
of the chain of mountains which assumes the 
names of the Sierra de Grados, the Guadar- 
rama, Somo- Sierra, &c., and finally terminat- 
ing in the Pyrenees near Perpignan. The 
region north of this line enjoys a climate re- 
sembling that of a great part of France and 
Italy ; that on the south has more analogy, 
in point of soil and temperature, to the 
north of Africa. It is supposed that the 
Atlantides or Aborigines of Africa, when 
they penetrated into Spain, before the burst- 
ing of a passage by the sea through the chain 
of Atlas at Gibraltar, never crossed those 
limits which nature had marked out as those 
of a climate congenial to their own ; but that 
they advanced gradually along the coasts 
where they found the produce of their own 
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clime as an infallible guide in their path. 
On the other hand, the Celtic nations of the 
east found their way into the northern region, 
perhaps by navigating the Aquitanic channel, 
if their immigration took place at so early a 
period as that, when the connexion between 
the ocean and the Mediterranean is sup* 
posed to have been by a channel covering 
the plains of Aquetain ; and they, also, found 
a climate and a soil like those to which they 
had been accustomed, and were, perhaps, for 
a long time in possession of that portion of 
the Peninsula before they mixed with their 
southern neighbours. In this way we are 
able to account for the marked difference 
between the two races — Celts and Iberians — 
which the Carthagenians found in Spain, and 
which have preserved more or less of their 
distinctive characters to the present day.* 

* The Spaniards are averse to the theory of their 
country having been originally peopled by an Atlantic 
race > the popular account^ and that adopted by Ma- 
riana on the authority of Josephus, beings that Tubals 
the fifth of the sons of Japhet was their great pro- 
genitor. This opinion is^ however, rejected, on various 
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Extensive table-lands, caUed Parameras, 
resembling the elevated deserts of Central 
Tartary, are to be found in many places, at 
a great altitude, among the mountains of 
Spain. They are, as M. Bory de St. Vin- 
cent describes them, *' vast steppes, parched 
and naked, of a brown, or dark green colour, 
silent, monotonous, blasted by tempests, and 

grounds^ by Sabau^ Mariana's continuatorj and among 
other learned writers, Paul us Merula (Cosmog^ part i. 
lib. iii.) said it was quite clear to bim from several pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, that the descendants 
of Tubal were an Asiatic and not an European 
nation. One of the arguments used for the favourite 
theory is the name of Setubal (the house of Tubal) 
still retained by a town in the west of the Peninsula ; 
and some Spanish writers (vide note to Mariana and 
Sabau^ Valencia^ 1830) say the question is not of such 
trivial moment to them as might be imagined ^' as they 
glory in being the descendants of the race of Japhet 
which got the blessings and not of the accursed seed 
of Ham.'* From a comparison of various opinions, 
I feel inclined to think that the Basques are entitled 
to the genealogy which they claim for themselves from 
Noah's grandson. Tubal 3 while the origin of the 
Southerns gave rise, no doubt, to the fable of Hes- 
perus, the son of Atlas, having been the first king of 
Spain. 
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never visited by a mild and genial season ; 
subject to most deceptive mirage, and per- 
fectly resembling, except in their elevation 
among the regions of the clouds, those landes 
of Aquetain, which are the most melancholy, 
but also the lowest parts of France." The 
surface of these vast and gloomy solitudes is 
generally cut up by deep ravines, as if the 
earth had sunk in some parts, leaving 
smaller plains enclosed, as it were, by steep 
and rugged walls, in the midst of the larger 
deserts. The most remarkable of those 
sombre and sterile plains are those of Avila 
and Soria, in Old Castile ; but there are 
some of great extent also to be met with in 
the Celtiberian and other mountain chains ; 
and in almost the same category with those 
Parameras, may we place the high table- 
lands of Burgos and Madrid, and the vast 
plains of La Mancha, which extend to the 
province of Cuen9a, near the confines of the 
Valencia, and to the ancient kingdom of 
Murcia. 

To complete the outline of the physical 
aspect of the country, suggested by our 
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entering the province of La Mancha, let the 
reader imagine the landscape — ^whether con- 
sisting of mountain or plain — totally desti- 
tute of trees. With the exception of some 
forests in the mountains which separate 
Estramadura from Leon, some on the 
northern slopes of the Sierra de Guadarrama, 
some in the mountains of Navarre, and in 
others of the northern provinces, and finally, 
the woods in the royal domains of La 
Granja, Aranjuez, &c., the soil of Spain is 
perfectly denuded of timber trees. In fact, 
the Spanish agriculturist has an inveterate 
enmity to trees. He supposes that they 
would be the means of swarming the country 
with birds, to the destruction of his corn- 
fields, or that they would be dangerous as 
covers for the ambuscades of banditti ; and 
with the exception of those forming the 
orange and oUve plantations of the south and 
west, trees would seem to be to him objects 
for extermination rather than culture. The 
consequence is that with but few and scanty 
streams of water for irrigation, the soil, ex- 
posed to a scorching sun, without any cover- 
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ing to preserve some moisture at its surface, 
opposes obstacles almost insuperable to cul- 
tivation, and in many places, defying all 
human industry, has been converted into an 
adust and sterile desert ; many of the sources 
and fountains having, even within the last few 
generations, been dried up. It is probable, 
indeed, that it was to the woods, which were 
then numerous in the country, rather than to 
any very skilful system of irrigation, that the 
soil of Spain, was indebted for its extraordi- 
nary fertiUty, in the time of the Arabs and 
Moors ; for, that woods then existed in 
places which are now treeless deserts, is a fact 
about whic5h no doubt can be entertained. 

From what has been just mentioned, some 
idea may be formed of the dreary and in- 
terminable plains of La Mancha — the land 
of the illustrious hero of the most famous of 
all romances. It has been said, that the 
optical illusion which gives to objects seen 
at a short distance on such a plain, ap- 
parently gigantic proportions — from the 
mind attributing to much remoter distances 
than the reality, the lines subtending the 
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visual angles — might have suggested to 
Cervantes the whimsical mistake into which 
he makes Don Quixote fall, of taking wind- 
mills for giants ; but certain it is, that those 
useful structures have been ever since in- 
vested with peculiar interest in La Mancha. 
Every windmill I saw appeared to me a de- 
scendant of some of those caitiff giants with 
whom the poor Don entered the lists at such 
fearful disadvantage ; every inn still seemed 
the castle of some invincible and powerful 
seignior, with seneschal at gate, and every 
sun-burnt wench that showed her laughing 
face at a grated window, as the coach dashed 
over the hills and hollows of the rugged 
streets, might have been, thought I, some 
Dulcinea del Toboso. 

But this peculiar interest which the genius 
of Cervantes has conferred on many things 
in La Mancha, cannot conceal from the eyes 
of the traveller the extreme poverty and 
wretchedness under which the inhabitants 
evidently labour. It is the native country of 
nearly all the lame and blind paupers, street- ^ 
criers and wandering musicians, who are to 
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be met with in the capital, and in a great 
part of Spain besides; and although many 
Manchegos may be led thus to follow the 
life of tunantes or vagabonds, from what has 
become, with them, a provincial taste, rather 
than by necessity, still there is no question 
of the. extreme indigence which they are 
obliged to endure in their own country. The 
groups of beggars I met in this part of Spain 
were decidedly the most squalid and wretched 
I have ever seen in any country ; and I can 
never forget a harrowing scene of misfortune 
which I witnessed there, one evening, at a 
short distance outside the village of Puerto 
Lapiche. We saw a crowd of eighteen or 
twenty persons collected on the road side, 
and on looking closer, I perceived in the 
midst of them the corpse of an old woman, 
haggard and ghastly, as if the flesh had been 
withered off the bones, before life departed, 
and that pitiless hunger left nothing but a 
skeleton for Death. By the side of the body 
sat the spectral form of a young girl, the 
daughter of the deceased, weeping most 
piteously, and wringing her attenuated and 
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meagre hands in an agony of despair. The 
mother and daughter had been endeavouring 
to make their way to some large town, to 
beg for bread, but want and fatigue thus cut 
short the career of one of the victims. She 
dropped by the road side, and the breath 
of Ufe fled before she could be carried to die 
under the shelter of some hospitable roof ; 
but, although far from her home, a daughter 
watched by her cold death-bed ; and clung 
fondly to her emaciated corpse, heedless of 
the cold-hearted stranger's presence. As 
the poet says : — 

There is a tear for all who die, 

A mourner o*er the humblest grave. 

After crossing the Sierra Morena the chief 
places we meet on the route to Madrid are ; 
— ^Val de Penas, famous for producing fine 
claret-flavoured wine ; Manzanares, a paltry 
town; Puerto Lapiche, which I have just 
mentioned, and which is remarkable for 
having been the place where Don Quixote 
was knighted by the inn-keeper, and com- 
menced his career of knight-errantry ; 
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Madrilejos, another wretched town; Tem- 
hleque, ditto ; La Guardia, where a child is 
said to have been sacrificed by the Jews on 
a Good Friday, is venerated under the title 
of El Santo niho de la Ouardia ; Ocana, an 
ancient but utterly decayed city, which gives 
its name to the plain called La Mesa de 
Ocana, or the table-land of Ocana, separated 
from that of La Mancha, by the Toledo 
chain of mountains; and finally, the royal 
town of Aranjuez, with its palace and 
paradise of gardens on the banks of the 
Tagus. 

We have little notice of our approach to 
the metropolis, till we arrive at the splendid 
bridge over the Manzanares, outside the 
Toledo gate of Madrid. This magnificent 
structure, gorgeously ornamented in the 
Plateresco style, would have been more ap- 
propriately placed to span the fullest tide of 
the Ebro or the Guadalquivir, than to cross 
a stream, which, notwithstanding its high 
sounding name, is often dry during a portion 
of the year ; but like many things in Madrid 
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it is more than adequate to the object to be 
attained. 

Behold us then once more in a merely 
European soil and climate. The cactus and 
the aloes no more meet the eye in the open 
field ; and the land of the palm tree we have 
left far behind. The spring creeps slowly 
on, as in our own country, and chilling 
breezes from the Guadarrama are felt with 
penetrating efiect, in the absence of sun- 
shine. 

After leaving the wilderness, and what is 
nearly akin to it, the provincial town, it was 
pleasant to breathe the air of the capital, and 
feel oneself surrounded once more by a state of 
existence, in which man is a political animal. 
In the towns that I had visited since I left Bar* 
celona, I had seen scarcely any indication of 
political feeling — nothing surely which could 
have led one to anticipate that those places 
would so soon become the scenes of such fierce 
political revolutions as have since taken 
place in almost every one of them. On St. 
Baldomero's day, in Malaga, I had seen, in- 
4eed, the public crier who went about order- 
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ing the people to hang out tapestry in honour 
of Espartero's fiSte, hooted at and ridiculed 
by a crowd of boys, and laughed at by the 
men; but who could have expected, in a 
few days after, a warlike pronunciamentOf 
and hard fighting in a field of battle for a 
political party, from a people who then 
seemed so orderly and good humoured ? In 
Madrid, however, I once more saw in every 
hand that glorious standard of advanced 
civilization — the newspaper. Crowded cofiee 
houses and reading rooms, groups of people 
assembled to talk politics and whisper scan- 
dal at the famous Fuerta del Sol, mercantile 
and theatrical placards on the walls, mu* 
seums to be looked at, crowded promenades, 
the sounds of familiar languages in the 
streets, and well dressed persons of various 
countries moving about for business or 
amusement — all caused me to feel that I 
had just terminated a temporary exile from 
civilized society. 

The appearance of Madrid is calculated 
to make a favourable impression on the 
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mind of a stranger. Some of the gates are 
splendid monuments of architecture ; the 
streets are wide, clean, and regular; the 
houses lofty and well built ; the promenades 
and fountains superb ; the public build- 
ings, although not ornamented with a pro- 
fusion of columns, or displaying any fine 
perception of classic taste, have an air of 
grandeur and importance; and the palace, 
which is an exception to the reservation I 
have just made, is one of the noblest and 
most beautiful of the royal residences of 
Europe. In fact, Madrid is a noble city ; 
yet it is one of the smallest of the European 
capitals, for it has a population of little 
more than two-hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, and is situated, without suburbs, in the 
midst of a desert region where, during the 
great heats of summer, and the severest 
portion of the winter, there is Uttle verdure 
to be seen except in the gardens of the Buen 
Retire, or in the royal domain of the Casa 
del Campo. The height of the plateau on 
which Madrid is built, is more than two 
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thousand four hundred feet above the level 
of the sea; and on the north and east the 
Guadarrama mountains^ which are covered 
with snow a great part of the year are, as I 
have already taken occasion to mention, 
seen at no great distance. The north 
wind there is at all times dangerous, but at 
some seasons particularly so, and is carefully 
guarded against by the inhabitants ; and the 
sun's heat at certain periods is said by them 
to "enter the very marrow like poison." 
In summer all moisture is carried off by the 
heat, and the effect then produced on animal 
substances by exposure to the atmosphere, 
is that of being so dried as to be reducible 
to powder, without any time being left for 
putrefaction to take place. The soil of the 
surrounding district is in general nothing 
more than loose sand, which after a few 
years' neglect, would probably become as arid 
and sterile as an African desert. 

Although the position of Madrid adapts 
it well enough to be the centre of govern- 
ment, it must always prevent it from arriv- 
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ing at any commercial importance ; and it is 
obvious that, if Seville or Barcelona, with 
their superior advantages in point of climate 
and modes of conveyance, had been selected 
for the metropolis, either would: have risen 
to a degree of affluence far beyond that of 
Madrid, which, without its factitious import- 
ance, could only have remained an insignifi- 
cant provincial town. It first became the 
temporary residence of the Court under the 
regency of Cardinal Ximenes, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, but was made 
the permament seat of empire only by 
PhiUp II., the son of Charles V., in 1560. 
Hence, as a capital, it is one of the most 
modem cities in Europe, and has never 
been raised to the dignity of a bishop's see. 
A coadjutor to the Archbishop of Toledo — 
formerly the capital of Castile — generally 
resided in Madrid ; but for some years past 
the only prelate there has been the venera- 
ble Patriarch of the Indies, who presides 
at the' pontifical ceremonies in the Royal 
Chapel, and wears robes similar to those 
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of the Eastern patriarchs. Finally, although 
Philip II and his successors added, each, 
something to the new metropoUs; it was 
chiefly in the reign of Charles III, that the 
great works which adorn the city were built, 
or at least designed. 
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I ARRIVED in Madrid in time to see the 
opening of the new Cortes, which ceremony 
took place on the 3rd of April, The streets 
were full of bustle on the occasion, and were 
enlivened by the marching of soldiers and 
the music of military bands ; a ministerial 
crisis was confidently calculated on by the 
" quid nuncs " of the Puerta del Sol, and 
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those who were not politicians were anxious 
to see the young queen, going in state to 
preside at the great national ceremonial. 

It is a glorious and eventful history, that 
of the Spanish Cortes — one of the most 
interesting chapters in the annals of human 
liberty ! In the olden time no country 
enjoyed more of popular independence than 
Spain : but it was not a mutual and com- 
bined independence. Every one has heard 
of the memorable Oath of Allegiance which 
the Arragonese plighted to the new sove- - 
reign ; — " We, who individually are equal 
to thee, and who collectively are more than 
thou, make thee our king on condition that 
thou preservest our rights. Otherwise, no 
(Si, no, no) 1 " — ^but still, each province, or 
rather, each state of which the monarchy 
was composed had its own faerosy or privi- 
leges, and was insulated in its interests and 
in the enjoyment of its independence. They 
had not that community of feeling which 
would insure the security of their mutual 
rights. Among those rights was that of 
being represented in the Cortes of the na- 
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tion, which framed laws, imposed tributes, 
disposed of the crown, and regulated the 
time and manner of the election of kings ; 
but although those representative councils 
existed in the old Gothic kingdom, being sup- 
posed to have derived their origin from the 
Romans, and although on their restoration, 
after the expulsion of the Moors, they as- 
sumed a more fixed and improved form, still 
it was only about the end of the twelfth 
century that the " tiers-etat " or third estate 
took their place in the pubUc assemblies 
by the side of the clergy and nobility, 
who had previously monopoUsed the rights 
of freemen. It was then that the real 
Cortes made their appearance. Those as- 
semblies, in which the representatives of 
cities and towns at first balanced, and soon 
outweighed the powers of the other two 
orders, formed a true national congress ; and 
in order that nothing might be wanting to 
complete its popular character, the people, 
leaving to the church the dead language of 
the Fathers, which had been previously used 
in those national councils, introduced into 
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the Cortes their vernacular idiom. Legisla- 
tive power resided altogether in this assem- 
bly. Without its consent the king could 
not exact a temporary subsidy, much less 
establish a permanent impost ; and the 
Cortes had a right to demand an account 
of the state of the Treasury, and of the 
manner in which the subsidies they had 
granted were expended. They were con- 
sulted on the subject of peace and war, in 
fact upon every great question of public 
policy; and in this state did the institution 
continue until it was aboUshed by Charles 
v., who found that it interfered with his 
ambitious projects, and despotic spirit. 

Then appeared the immortal ^^Commu- 
neros," with the brave Padilla and his 
heroic wife, who raised the standard of 
liberty in Castile, and, though vainly, stood 
by it to the last. Their history is one of 
the most interesting episodes in the chroni- 
cles of Spain, and their actions were as 
brave and generous as their cause was just 
and holy. 

From that period down to the beginning 
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of the present century, all the meetings of 
the Cortes which took place were empty and 
deceptive formaUties, by which the sovereign 
wished to give the semblance of popular 
sanction to any organic changes he might 
introduce into the constitution. But at the 
memorable epoch of the invasion of that 
country by Napoleon, in 1808, when the na- 
tion rose, as no nation had ever risen before, 
in defence of its independence, a ^^ Junta cen- 
tral del Gobiemo '' made its appearance, and 
decreed a convocation of the general Cortes.. 
In 1810 those Cortes constituted them- 
selves, and declared that in them was vested 
the national sovereignty ; and after legislat- 
ing thus for two years, they promulgated 
their constitution — ^the famous constitution 
of 1812 — according to which, the legislative 
power resided in the representatives of the 
people alone, while the king had a suspend- 
ing veto in the enactment of laws. It is 
well known that the democratic principles 
of that celebrated assembly were such, that 
it was with the utmost reluctance Welling- 
ton acted in conjunction with them ; and in 
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one of his despatches he wrote — "I wish 
you would let me know whether, if I should 
find a fair opportunity of striking at the 
democracy, the Gkivemment would approve 
of my doing it."* When Ferdinand VII. 
was restored in 1814, the Cortes were dis- 
solved, and their Constitution abolished ; 
but by the miUtary revolution, of 1820, 
brought about by the secret society which 
had assumed the title of " Communeros," 
and established by the victories of Riego 
and Quiroga, the king was compelled to 
restore the Constitution, and recall the 
Cortes, — a state of things which continued 
until 1823, when the Duke of Angoulfime, 
at the head of a French army, entered Spain 
to extinguish popular liberty, and restore 
absolutism. To the subsequent fate of Tor- 
rijos and of other Spanish patriots^ who 
then became exiles in France and England, 
I have already alluded. The revival of 
the Constitution after the death of Ferdi- 
nand, and its re-construction, in 1837, in 

* Napier's Hist. voL vi. 
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the shape which it has at present, are the 
events which mark the last phases of the 
Spanish Cortes. 

It was at the opening, then, of the consti- 
tutional assembly for which Spain had so 
long and so ardently struggled, that I was 
about to see young Isabel II. preside. 

From a seat in the reserved tribune of the 
Senate House * I enjoyed an excellent view 

* The Cortes consists of two chambers, that of the 
peers being called El Senado, and that of the deputies 
El Congresso, The deputies are elected for three 
years^ and in the same period one-third of the upper 
house is renewed, the peers being chosen by the 
sovereign, each from three candidates who are se- 
lected for the purpose by the same constituencies, or 
electoral colleges, that elect the deputies. Hence, 
as there is a very limited scale given for the choice of 
the sovereign, or rather of the cabinet, to play in, in 
the nomination of the senators, it is clear that the 
balance of parties must be generally the same in both 
houses, a circumstance which I believe is found to 
tell badly in the working of the constitution. The 
members speak from their places, and the forms of 
both houses aiC borrowed from the precedents of 
England and France. The elective franchise is esta- 
blished on an extended and liberal basis, 
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of the splendid ceremonial. The chamber 
itself is a commodious and respectable build- 
ing which, from being a convent churchy 
has been fitted up with Ionic columns, sta* 
tues, tribunes, &c. for its present use. At 
the foot of the steps leading to the throne, 
and on the Queen's left, was the chair for 
the Regent, and on the opposite side was a 
table with the President's seat. On the 
same side with the Regent's chair was the 
small tribune for the diplomatic body ; and 
opposite to it a tribune fitted up vdth rich 
pink tapestry, and a throne for the Infanta. 
The covering of the royal throne, with its 
canopy, and of the other chairs of state, 
together with the seats for the peers, was 
crimson ; and in front of the peers' benches, 
but on a level with the floor of the hall, 
were others covered with green for the 
deputies who attended the ceremony. The 
architecture of the hall is chaste and severe, 
and its appearance, on that occasion, was 
beautiful and imposing. 

Shortly after twelve o'clock the peers and 
commoners, mustering in tolerably large 
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numbers, took their seats, a solitary bishop 
occupying one on the back benches ; and 
two deputations — one to receive the Queen, 
and the other the Infanta — left the house. 
In a few moments the latter deputation 
again made their appearance in the house, 
and the Infanta, Dona Maria Louisa Fer- 
nanda, was seen in front of the tribune 
prepared ibr her Royal Highness, robed 
in white and gold, and beaming with 
beauty and innocence. The hum of con- 
versation was hushed, as her presence was 
announced, and an involuntary murmur ot 
admiration followed. She appeared, as it 
were, to reaUze those images of beauty and 
splendour with which the imagination of 
youth peoples the realms of fairy-land. 
Although th^i little more than eleven years 
of age, she seemed to be moulded in 
beauty's fairest form; and with the grace- 
fulness and simplicity of childhood, she 
smiled familiarly on all she knew around 
her, curtseying with exquisite grace, and 
looking eagerly, from time to time, towards 
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the tribune over her head, where her at- 
tendants were, to exchange a friendly smile. 
The curiosity to see the princess was 
scarcely gratified before the young Queen 
herself, accompanied by the Regent, Es- 
partero, and followed by the officers of the 
household, made her appearance. She is by 
no means so beautiful as the Infanta, but 
is much fairer; her figure also is good, and 
her neck and arms worthy of a sculptor's 
study ; and although at that time no more 
than twelve years and six months old, she 
seemed already to have sprung into woman- 
hood. She was robed in white satin, waved 
with flowers of delicate tints, and wore a 
diadem of silver richly spangled with dia- 
monds — ^the great, golden crown having bieen 
placed on a table near the throne^ Her 
train, which was of deep green velviet, Uned 
with ermine, was borne by an officer of the 
household, and Madame Mina, the royal 
camarera and govemante^ walked behind her 
Majesty, dressed in the plain, black costume 
of a Spanish lady. It was pleasing to see 
the fair young Queen, as soon as sheentered. 
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look earnestly around for her sister whom, 
perhaps, the preparations for the ceremony 
had prevented her from seeing hefore on 
that day ; she was the only relative of all 
her royal race that was there, and as soon as 
their eyes met, the undisguised pleasure of 
children and of sisters could be observed in 
both. " How lovely the two royal orphans 
are !" observed a lady who sat near me. 

The Queen walked with dignity to the 
throne, but the manner in which she ac- 
knowledged the salutations of the peers, was 
neither graceful nor courteous; and in general, 
the abruptness and impatience displayed in 
her movements contrast strongly with the 
natural grace of the young Infanta. Scarcely 
had her majesty touched the throne when 
Espartero was likewise seated. The absence 
of dignity in his deportment immediately 
struck me — I mean of that dignity and 
portly bearing which might be expected in a 
miUtary man accustomed to command — and 
oh the whole, I could see in his manner and 
countenance no indication of profound genius 
or nobleness of feeling. The speech having 
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been handed to her majesty, and then by 
her, through one of the ministers, to Espar- 
tero, he proceeded to read it sitting, at first 
going over it glibly enough, with a voice 
neither sweet nor full, but employing some 
emphasis at the close, where allusion was 
made to the unfortunate affairs of Barcelona. 
The reading over, the speech was handed 
to the president, the Cortes were declared to 
be opened, and the assembly fast broke up, 
every one being anxious to get a sight of the 
procession to the palace. This was indeed 
most brilliant. The military pomp was splen- 
did and well arranged, and the carriages of 
the ambassadors, of the Infanta and of the 
Queen were as magnificent as such equipages 
well might be. The Infanta's coach was 
drawn by six cream-coloured horses, with 
light pink plumes, and that of the Queen by 
eight snow wliite steeds decked with plumes 
of azure. Military music mingled its thril- 
ling sounds with the thunders of artillery, and 
the joyful pealing of bells ; but there was 
one important accompaniment wanting; — 
although myriads of persons were assembled, 
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still not a single cheer was heard from the 
people I Espartero sat in the carriage with 
the Queen, and it is said» that his unpopu- 
larity thus threw a damp over the proceed- 
ings. How fallen is he, since from his '' high 
estate 1" 

On the following Sunday, in the Palace 
Chapel, where the music is invariably enchant- 
ing, I had an opportunity of seeing the Queea 
and her royal sister attend mass in public, 
as they always do on Sundays and great 
festivals ; and while waiting for the appear- 
of the court, I had time to examine in detail 
the exquisite architecture of the chapeL Its 
form is eliptical, having semi-eliptical re- 
cesses at the ends and sides. At (me end of 
the longest in diameter is the high altar ; and 
at the opposite extremity, the royal closet or 
oratory, a large space between both, through 
the centre of the chapel, being kept open, 
and separating the portion of the edifice ap- 
propriated to the ladies from that to which 
men are admitted. A rich cornice is sup- 
ported by columns of black marble, beauti- 
fully veined with white ; the bases and capi- 
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tals are gilt ; over the altar aild royal oratory 
are superb tribunes ; and tlie dome with every 
other portion of the ceiling, where it is not 
covered with gilding, is decorated with fine 
frescos, painted by Conrado Oiaquinto. The 
dome represents the Blessed Trinity in the 
Glory of Heaven, with innumerable choirs of 
angels and saints ; in the four concave 
angles are the saints Damasus, Hermene- 
gildus, Isidore and Mary de la Cabeza, all 
of whom, except St. Hermenegildus, were 
natives of Madrid ; and in the ceiling over 
the entrance, is the battle of Clavijo. 

At length martial music was heard in the 
court of the palace, and echoed through the 
spacious gall^es ; a train of priests in sur- 
plices entered and took their seats on 
benches along one side of the open central 
space ; priests robed for the celebration of 
mass followed, with the venerable patriarch 
of the Indies in his oriental robes ; the great 
lattice of the royal closet was drawn aside, 
and the young Queen and her sister appeared 
inside, on two thrones, that of the Infanta 
being at the Queen's left. When they knelt, 
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they appeared quite at the front of the lattice, 
but when sitting, the Queen was partly con- 
cealed from those on the men's side of the 
chapel ; and the amiable little Infanta seemed 
to devote, perhaps, too much of her attention 
to her royal sister, who was evidently the 
object of all her admiration and affection. 
They wore bonnets of green velvet, but on 
subsequent occasions, I frequently saw them 
wear the Spanish mantilla, of which the 
Queen is said to be particularly fond. When 
the Queen's name was mentioned in the 
prayers at 'mass, the train of priests turned 
round and bowed to her mstjesty, but she 
only returned the salutation with a rapid in- 
ctination of the head ; and in this as well as 
in her other abrupt gestures, such as start- 
ing every moment from her seat, and tossing 
her head about violently, she displayed not 
only an extremely defective education, but 
it is to be feared a sullenness and violence 
of disposition also. In this respect it is ap- 
prehended that she will but too strongly re- 
semble her royal father, as she decidedly does 
in a certain coarseness of expression about 
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tlie mouth and chin, if not in the general 
outline of her features. On one occasion, I 
saw her majesty lose temper so much, be^ 
cause her governess could not make her un- 
derstand the parts of the office in her prayer 
book, that she shut up the book in a pet, 
and refused to speak with her sister who was 
gently endeavouring to soothe her anger. 

The royal closet being only lighted from 
the front, the officers and ladies of the court 
who attended, were too much in the shade 
to be distinctly seen ; but Madame Mina, 
who was indefatigable in her duties, was 
always present. The history of this lady, 
who occupied so distinguished a position, 
under the regency of Espartero, is an ex- 
tremely curious one. 

According to the generally received ac- 
count, the father of Madame Mina was the 
natural son of a grocer in GaUicia, and began 
the world as a cabin boy on board a coasting 
vessel. On coming of age, he found himself 
master of a hundred dollars, and set up shop, 
but having got a taste for the contraband 
trade, in the preceding part of his career, he 
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now ventured too freely in it, and got by 
that means into prison, where he became 
enamoured of the vivandera, or young woman 
who sold salt fish, sausages and bread to the 
prisoners. They were married, and the re- 
sult was, a daughter who on growing up 
was not deficient in either beauty or clever- 
ness, and in process of time married a 
guerrilla chief of Navarre ; and be it ob- 
served^ that a guerrillero bears about the 
same relsytion in military afhirs to a highway 
robber, that a privateer does to a pirate in 
naval matters ; but this chief was no less a 
person than the famous Mina. The wife of 
(jeneral Mina was not overlooked in France 
or England, while in exile there for consti- 
tutional principles^ after the quelling of the 
revolution in 1823 ; and having some abili- 
ties and much strength of character, ^^ elle 
$avait en tirer parti,^* as the French say — 
she made the most of circumstances, and on 
her return to Spain assumed an air of aris- 
tocratic importance, and spoke constantly of 
her friends among the French and English 
nobility, until she was set down in her own 
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coantry, and for all I know deservedly 
enough, as a person of great talents and ac- 
complishments. Such was the stern severity 
with which Espartero prohibited all inter- 
course between those who surrounded the 
person of the Queen, and any one who might 
be suspected of being friendly to the Queen- 
mother, that the lady who acted in the ca- 
pacity of her majesty's govemante resigned 
her place in dii^ust, stating publicly that the 
palace was nothing better than an '* inquisi- 
torial prison." Madame Mina was chosen as 
her successor, and was raised to the dignity 
of grandee of Spain, to quaUfy her for the 
office ; but her arrival at the palace was the 
signal for aU the noblesse to quit it ; aiid 
with the single exception of the Marchioness 
of Altamira, who remained at the express 
request of Queen Cristina, not one of the 
ladies of the old Castilian nobility approached 
the palace, unless for the purpose of attend- 
ing the religious ceremonies occasionally at 
the Royal Chapel. The Queien was allowed 
to choose her playmates ^en from the do- 
mestics, and every thing in the interior of 
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the royal menage was conducted on a system 
of almost republican simplicity. All this 
was considered as forming a part of a liberal 
system of education, and as tending to im- 
bue the young Queen's mind with sentiments 
of liberality ; but many thought the experi- 
ment a dangerous one ; for in a short time, 
when the Queen would have passed her mi- 
nority, and would be once more surrounded 
by the ladies of the aristocracy, it was to be 
feared that her still pliant mind would be 
too easily captivated by the seductive man- 
ners and political principles of the latter, 
and that the system then followed would sink 
in her estimation along with the persons with 
whom, in her eyes, it would always be 
associated. 

The following anecdote which I heard, 
among a great many similar ones at Madrid, 
may serve to illustrate the manners of the 
Spanish court, and the growing character 
of its young mistress. Catalina, a young 
woman who held a subordinate place in the 
charge of the royal wardrobe, had gained the 
good graces of the Queen to such an extent 
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that her presence became invariably neces- 
sary at her majesty's toilette, and it was 
suspected that she was favoured with more 
of the affection of her royal mistress, than 
any one else about her person. The Ca- 
marera Mayor, Madame Mina, was foolish 
enough to be jealous of Catalina, and carried 
her resentment against her so far as to have 
her dismissed from the palace. For one 
day the absence of Catalina at the usual hour 
was accounted for by some frivolous pretext ; 
but the next day the Queen reftised to pre- 
pare for the promenade, unless the favourite 
domestic came to assist at her toilette, 
and another excuse was framed^ which, after 
much trouble, sufficed for the moment. On 
the following day, however, when the hour 
arrived to prepare for the usual drive to the 
royal gardens of the Buen Retire, her ma- 
jesty inquired in a peremptory tone for 
Catalina; and after some equivocation on 
the part of the governess, the order of the 
guardian, Senor Arguelles, for the dismissal 
of that young person, was produced. Isabel 
seized it in a rage, tore it into fragments. 
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and having ordered that the guardian should 
be immediately desired to send for CataUna, 
she took her sister by the hand, as if she felt 
that she was the only friend she had left, 
and hastening into another room closed the 
door, saying that neither she nor the Infanta 
would stir thence, until her orders were 
obeyed. Gatalina made her appearance soon 
after, and it was only then that the daughter 
of Ferdinand VII. allowed a tear to escape, 
and uttered with sobs the name of her 
mother, who was fer away. 

Madame Mina contiaued in office until 
the expulsion of £spartero ; and one of the 
first acts of the new government has been 
to restore the nobility to the various offices 
which were formerly held by them in the 
royal household. 

I was assured that on the morning of 
General Leon's quixotic attempt to sieze the 
royal sisters in the palace, when the various 
officers of state were assembled thwe, and 
genera] confusion and alarm prevailed, the 
Queen was seen to take some jpaper from her 
bosom, and burn it precipitately in the blaze 
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of a candlie, leaving but little doubt that she 
herself was in the conspiracy, and that the 
paper which she destroyed, was a letter that 
by some contrivance had been delivered to 
her from the Queen-mother. At all events, 
it is suspected that the isolation from her 
family ia which she was kept, and the in- 
quisitorial precautions by which she was so 
long surrounded, have had the effect of 
teaching young Isabel dissimulation and want 
of candour, unworthy of her position. 

The character of the Queen-mother, Maria 
Cristina, has been much canvassed, and I 
believe that the impression left on the minds 
of the generality of people, with respect to 
her, is not a very favourable one. The 
manner in which her connexion with Munoz 
commenced, has been thus related to me ; — •" 

A retailer of tobacco and snuff in the in- 
significant town of Torrejon, about ten miles 
from Madrid, having some money and a great 
deal of vanity, and heme; able to show by suffi- 
cient documents his descent from certain hi- 
dalgos of Castile, nothing would content him 
until he had procured the enrolment of his 
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son among the royal guard of nobles. His 
neighbours laughed at him at the time, but 
in the sequel the tables were turned, and the 
laugh changed sides. It happened some 
short time after the death of Ferdinand VII. 
in the winter, I believe, of 1834, that news 
was brought to Madrid, that the Queen's 
favourite summer retreat at La Granja was 
on fire. The news reached in the evening, 
and Cristina insisted on setting out im- 
mediately for the scene of destruction, to 
ascertain with her own eyes the extent of 
the injury inflicted on a spot she loved so 
much. La Granja is seventeen Spanish 
leagues from Madrid, and the road thither 
crosses the Sierra de Guadarrama, which, it 
was explained to her majesty, would at that 
time be impassable for the royal equipage, 
owing to the snow ; but no obstacle or argu- 
ment could induce her to change her mind, 
and the royal cortege was soon on the moun-. 
tain road. As was to be expected, the 
Queen's carriage broke down, and her majesty 
was in some danger until she was pulled by 
a strong arm through the carriage window, 
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and fou^d herself reposing on the bosom of 
young^Jtfunoz, the tobacconist's son, for it 
was he who had been lucky enough in being 
the first to extricate his royal mistress. 
Having neither fortune nor education, 
Munoz had hitherto remained unnoticed 
among the guards ; but dating from this for- 
tunate incident, his career from rank to rank 
was wonderful, and soon' began to excite 
suspicion. He had a handsome person, and 
it soon became obvious to all that he had 
wou the affections of Maria Cristina. A 
country curate, without learning or abilities, 
but who belonged to the same lucky village 
of Torrejon, now made his appearance in 
Madrid ; and people stared with astonish- 
ment when they saw him in a few days, 
raised to be priest of the privileged church 
of Buen Sucesso, Canon of Toledo, Dean, if I 
remember rightly, of Oviedo, and elevated 
to other church dignities which I don't re- 
collect. People now said that Cristina was 
married to Munoz, and that the curate from 
Torrejon had been sent for, as a confidential 
person, to perform the ceremony. 
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The Queen-regent was so blinded by her 
affection as to take the handsome guards- 
man out with her in her carriage, and qiadly 
expose herself, without any restraint, to 
public obloquy and indignation. When the 
intrigue thus got publicity, the exasperation 
of the people was the greater, on account of 
the disastrous consequences of the amours of 
the queen of Charles IV. with the infamous 
Godoi ; and for four years Munoz was 
obliged to remain in the closest confine-* 
ment in the Palace of La Granja, making 
use, as it is supposed, of a subterranean 
passage to go from the palace to a kind of 
royal chcmmiere^ where he spent his days 
seen by no one, for he feared the face of 
every Spaniard as that of an assassin. Such 
was the feeling that existed against him 
among the people at large, that it would 
have been deemed a most meritorious act, 
and the wiping out of a stain of national 
infamy, to take away his life. In this way 
did Maria Cristina accumulate popular odium 
and contempt; despising public decorum, 
and the provisions of the Constitution, 
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which required her to remain a widow, in 
order to continue as her daughter's guar- 
dian during her minority. Her sister, who 
is the wife of the Infant Don Francisco de 
Paula, and a strong-minded and ambitious 
woman, remonstrated with her with severity, 
but the love-sick Queen spurned her advice, 
and since then the sisters have been hostile 
to each other. Then followed various xm^ 
popular political acts of the Regent, of 
which the crowniug one was the law of 
municipalities, which brought about heir 
abdication in 1 840 ; and she is accused of 
having made preparations for that event by 
the plunder of every thing of value which 
she could possibly carry off with her, even 
to the ornaments worn by her children, and 
whatever gold and silver could be torn from 
valuable but unwieldly articles in the palace. 
Thus it was said that avarice, political ran- 
cour, and her passion for Munoz, had left 
but a comparatively small share of her atten- 
tion free to bestow on her royal children. 
Some, indeed, say that Munoz was no stran- 
ger to her majesty even before the accident 
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in the snow-storm, but that I believe is a 
calumny. 

I have incidentally mentioned the Queen's 
uncle, Don Francisco de Paula. He is the 
youngest of the sons of Charles IV., and in 
politics has always been a milk and water 
kind of person, leaning, indeed, towards 
liberalism, but being incapable of exhibit- 
ing any good sense or energy in his actions. 
His wife, Luisa Carlota, on the contrary, is 
a proud, violent, and ambitious woman, 
with more talent than her sister, Cristina, 
and more discretion too ; for it is generally 
whispered that she has shown much tact and 
prudence, if not virtue, in the management 
of some little affairs du cceur of her own. 
It was chiefly on her account that Espartero 
thought it prudent to remove Don Fran- 
cisco's family from the court; but the In- 
fant was urged by his restless spouse to con- 
trive means to reside at Madrid, in order to 
watch an opportunity of bringing about, if 
possible, an union between the young Queen 
and their eldest son ; and for that purpose 
he procured his election as a deputy of 
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Congress for Arragon, where he had for some 
time resided. It was an unprecedented 
thing in Spain to see so near a relative of 
the sovereign take his seat as a popular re- 
presentative in a constitutional Chamber 
of Deputies. 

The decreeing of the Queen's majority a 
year before the time fixed by the Constitu- 
tion — ^the probable return of Cristina to her 
daughter's court, where, as it may naturally 
be expected, she will resume much of her 
former influence — and the question of the 
marriage of young Isabel, are topics of the 
current moment which it is needless for me 
to allude to here. 
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They are a mysterious, inexplicable people, 
those Spaniards ! If we see them engaged 
in any of the ordinary aflGsiirs of life, we 
are apt to think them inert, apathetic, in- 
dolent. Enveloped in his cloak, and in- 
haling the fiimes of his cigarito at the corner 
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of the plaza, the Spaniard can remain for 
hours together, silent and motionless as a 
statue. I have watched him the live-long 
evening at the billiard-table, and seen him 
for hours indulge in animating exercises in 
the field, while the eternal capa still encum- 
bered his arms, and the immoveable sombrero 
still shaded his brow. Yet from this state 
of apparent indifference he is unexpectedly- 
roused by a shout of " Viva la ConstitucionV^ 
or " Viva /'' some other poUtical whim — for 
I regret to say that such has the constitu- 
tion been in Spain — and his southern impetu- 
osity is at once awakened, eclipsing even the 
vivacity of his mercurial neighbours across 
the Pyrenees. 

While among Spaniards I endeavoured 
to learn something of their politics. I was 
assiduous in my inquiries of every friend 
who was able to afibrd me any information 
on the subject ; and I attempted to classify 
the several parties and public men accord- 
ing to what was then understood to be 
their principles. After much study of that 
description I boasted that, then at least, 

f2 
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I was in a position to comprehend those in- 
tricate details which we find in the Madrid 
correspondence of the London newspapers, 
having at least that decided advantage over 
my untravelled acquaintance ; but, lo ! a 
revolution breaks out ; and then several 
minor revolutions, with corresponding coun- 
ter-revolutions, and anti-counter-revolutions, 
if I may use the term, follow, until Spain 
presents an inextricable maze of political 
anarchy, to unravel which sets aU my pre- 
arranged synopsis of Spanish poUtics ut- 
terly at defiance! In fine, the history of 
that country has become a comphcation of 
facts, apparently without any theory to 
connect or explain them. 

I certainly do not mean to speak insult- 
ingly of the Spanish character. I do believe 
that, with all their faults, the Spanish people 
are excelled in few of the sterling qualities 
of our nature by the people of any other 
nation, and that they possess all the mate- 
rials to render them, what they once were, 
one of the greatest states in the world : yet 
I cannot help asserting that their national 
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conduct has of late been but too well cal- 
culated to disgust every lover of good order 
and public principle. The events of the 
last year alone might induce one to look 
upon their revolutions pretty much as we 
would on the wanton gambols of an over- 
grown child — with mingled pity, surprise, 
and reprehension. The opinion, however 
unpopular and repulsive, forces itself upon 
us, that Spain is as yet unfit * for a constitu- 
tion — that the people know nothing about 
popular government, and what is still worse, 
have not public men honest and talented 
enough to work its machinery. 

'* If," says a French writer,* " a mo- 
narchy surrounded, as we say, by republican 
institutions be possible any where, surely 
that place is not Spain — the most backward 
of the nations of Europe ; where, except the 
passion of nationaUty, every thing is reduced 
to the common standard of material inter- 
ests ; where might is right ; where no poU- 
tical idea is of any value except in so far as 

* The author of " Les Cotemporains Illustres.*' 
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it is materialized in an individual ; where 
law is of itself but a word devoid of sense ; 
where that emanation of reason called a 
charter — a constitution — is, and will long 
continue to be, no more than aj^opcZefa — a 
scrap of paper." 

A Spanish pronundamento has become a 
by-word throughout Europe for every popu- 
lar assemblage. Let us see in what does it 
consist. A general fermentation in populaar 
opinion may be supposed to be for some 
time in progress ; half-a-dozen furious arti- 
cles appear in the newspapers ; some un- 
popular act of the government gives the 
crowning impulse ; the milicianoSf or national 
guards turn out under arms in the Plaza 
Mayor, and shout for the constitution, or 
for whatever other object they may have in 
view ; and the authorities having abandoned 
their duties, a provisional junta, or commit- 
tee, is appointed, as the organ of the popular 
sentiment, and the representative of power. 
Such are the ordinary features of the pro- 
nundamehto; but among the accessories 
may be the murder of the civil governor, or 
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political chief, and then come the barricades, 
and preparations to meet the troops of the 
government which, as a matter of course, 
will be marched on the place in a few 
days. In the sequel, the troops and the 
malcontents fraternize, instead of shooting 
each other, or else one or other of the par- 
ties is beaten ; and when the affair is con- 
duded, it has scarcely left any trace of itself 
behind. In Malaga, which is famous for 
its pronunciamentos, and no doubt in other 
Spanish towns, these things are sometimeis 
got up at a little expense to serve some 
despicable private purpose of a few indi^ 
viduals ! 

Some tell us that Spain can be regene- 
rated by no government except by that of a 
^* strong and enlightened despotism'' — the 
despotismo illustradOy for instance, of Zea 
Bermudez, if wielded by a powerful and 
firm arm.* It is no longer the despotism 
of the old Bourbon school — the cold- 

* When anarchy of a similar description reigned in 
France, and the establishment of law and order seemed 
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blooded, bigotted, and besotted despotism, 
which was exercised by Ferdinand, and 
would be exercised by Don Carlos — by 
which Spain could be ruled. By it that 
noble country was brought down to the 
state of political degradation in which she 
has long languished, and the day for tole- 
rating it has passed for ever. But those 
who suggest a remedy so Utopian, for the 
evils of that ill-fated country, tell us that 
they speak of a despot of the Napoleon 
school — of one who, while he could rule that 
indomitable Spanish spirit with a rod of 
iron, would at the same time bring back 
arts, science, commerce, manufactures, mi- 
litary discipline, pubUc honesty, and public 
principle — not a ruler who would 

impossible^ we are reminded that it was a despot who 
performed the task ; but the repugnance of popular 
feelings was in that case overcome by a prestige of 
military glory and foreign conquest^ which is not likely 
to find a parallel in Spain^ and which is, yet, the only 
thing that could render absolutism endurable to a 
people that has acquired notions of liberty and consti- 
tutional rights. 
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Make a solitude and call it peace^ 

but one who would improve cities and colo- 
nize the wilderness,construct bridges and pub- 
lic roads, establish schools, exterminate assas- 
sins and highwaymen, abolish the infamous 
contraband system — in fine, sternly vindicate 
the laws, and purify §very branch of the pub- 
Uc service — establish order, give security for 
life and property, and faciUtate public inter- 
course — consequent upon all which would 
be industry, individual enterprise, the deve- 
lopment of resources, and national prosperity 
and affluence. All this is required to place 
Spain on a footing with the other nations of 
Europe : and will all this ever be efiected by 
the constitution ? Will a constitutional mi- 
nistry, trembling for its own existence — 
schooled in poUtical corruption, and cling- 
itig to every thing, honest or dishonest, that 
can keep it in power — ever accomplish 
all those desirable and necessary objects ? 
Why, abuses are daily accumulating. The 
evils of the country are becoming more hi- 
deous, and the probability of their being 
remedied daily diminishes. We find in 
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Spain the anomaly of a more liberal consti- 
tution than even that of England or of 
France. With its hereditary monarchical 
ideas, it enjoys a more limited monarchy 
than the oldest constitutional nations of 
Europe ; and with a people who know less 
about social and civilized liberty than any 
other, more of that liberty is placed at their 
disposal than is enjoyed under any other 
monarchical government. Where then are 
the practicable hopes for the regeneration of 
Spain? In the ordinary course of mere 
human foresight, I know of none. Hitherto, 
the amended constitution of 1837 has con- 
tributed as little to that great end, as the 
utterly impossible constitution of 1812 was 
likely to do ; and with the incongruous ma- 
terials which have been thrown together by 
the last revolution, the working of the con- 
stitution can scarcely be much facilitated. 

To describe the leading, distinctive princi- 
ples of political parties in Spain, a brief 
retrospect will be necessary. 

Modern Spain, it has been observed, dates 
from the year 1808. " In that year," says 
the French writer I have already quoted, 
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" the hand of Napoleon, placed suddenly 
on her, imparted such a shock, that the con- 
cussion has lasted to the present day, and no 
one can foresee when it is likely to end. 
Roused from the inaction and indolence of 
ages — ^from the " dbrutissement " to which a 
barbarous tyranny and three centuries of 
absolutism had reduced them — Spaniards 
then rose in the might of a great people, 
inspired by the divine principle of love of 
country, and it was not in the nature of 
things that they should sink back again into 
the slumbers of contented degradation. 

Few kings ascended the throne in the en* 
joyment of more popularity than did Ferdi- 
nand VII. In the latter years of his father's 
reign, when the conduct of an adulterous 
queen and of an infamous favourite ren- 
dered the doating old tyrant an object of the 
people's execration, Ferdinand, then prince 
of Asturias, was idoUzed by the nation. 
When the besotted old king abdicated in 
his favour, in order to save the life of his 
detested favourite, Godoy, Ferdinand was 
hailed as the saviour of his country. The 
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popular joy, indeed, was short-lived, for 
almost at the same moment Murat was at 
the gates of Madrid. Ferdinand shrunk 
from his post in the face of danger, and 
threw himself on the protection of the in- 
vader of his country ; but Spanish blood did 
not the less flow for him in torrents : he was 
restored in jubilation and triumph to the 
throne of Spain ; but it was only to break his 
own most sacred promises, and to deceive the 
fondest hopes of his people. Incarceration 
and exile were the immediate reward of 
those who, for six years, had fought with 
heroic devotion in his cause. The constitu- 
tion, under which the affairs of the country, 
during the last few years, had been adminis- 
tered, while he was an inactive spectator of 
the great struggle from a place of safety, 
and which constitution, although it was not 
wisely constructed, might have been so re- 
formed as to have become a glorious bond of 
union between the people and the crown, 
was cast disdainfully out of doors, and the 
prisons filled with its adherents. But as 
I have said, the old system was too much 
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shaken to admit of being again fixedly re- 
stored, and the star of absolutism in Spain, 
had nearly reached the western horizon. The 
rerolution of 1820 broke out, and Ferdi- 
nand, always a dastard in the presence of 
danger, bowed in submission and swore to 
observe that constitution which he had 
before annulled, and which, in three years 
after, with French bayonets to support him, 
he again spurned and abolished, again to 
make its partizans and promoters the ob- 
jects of unrelenting persecution. His an- 
cient popularity had now been converted 
into detestation ; his spirit became more 
gloomy as his reign became more troubled ; 
from year to year new insurrections were 
extinguished in blood ; and the royal fero- 
city and despotism became more and more 
inveterate. 

But there is a circumstance deeply dis- 
graceful to Spanish liberals, which should 
not be passed in silence. The democrats of 
1820, not content with the plunder of church 
property, imbrued their hands in the blood 
of its owners ; the same deeds of atrocity 
which the infuriated rabble of Paris perpe- 
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trated in 1792, were repeated in Madrid in 
1822 ; and the blood of iinanned monks and 
friars stained the knives of the modern com- 
muneros ! At the restoration of absolutism, 
the Spanish clergy complained that justice 
never had been vindicated for the outrages 
committed in the preceding year against their 
order. The cruelty of Ferdinand was harsh 
and unrelenting enough, but it was selfish 
and capricious ; and the wounds inflicted by 
the revolution were left rankling and unhealed 
in the minds of the clerical order. 

It was then that the clergy, as a body, first 
turned their eyes towards the king's brother, 
Don Carlos, then heir presumptive to the 
crown, as their friend and future protector. 
He was a man of gloomy disposition, and 
stern principles of absolutism, an avowed 
enemy of every thing that savoured of li- 
berality, and according to the opinions of 
less rigid dogmatists, a fanatical supporter of 
religious observances. On the other hand, 
there still lingered about the king, however 
unjustly, the prestige of that popularity and 
liberal tendency which marked his earlier life 
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and that at a time when liberality and infi- 
delity were identical in the minds of many 
religious persons. 

It cannot be denied, that in Spain the 
clergy have ever too readily identified them- 
selves with the cause of absolutism — an 
adoption of principle which the conduct of 
the whole mass of the catholic clergy of 
Ireland, and of a most honourable and impor- 
tant section of the French clergy * has amply 
proved not to be a necessary result of their 
religious doctrines ; but whether the atroci- 
ties of Nth e communeros or Uberals of 1820- 
1823, was a sufficient motive for the Spanish 
churchmen to throw themselves unreservedly 
into the arms of Don Carlos and despotism ; 
or whether, as a body, they were actuated by 
motives of class interests, and corporate 
aggrandisement, of which, perhaps, it is ex- 
pecting too much from human nature, to 
require man to be divested — are questions 

* I mean that portion of the French clergy, who are 
the adherents^ I do not say merely of Louis Phillippe's 
government^ but of the government established by the 
revolution of 1830. 
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on which I will not pretend to pronounce an 
opinion. At all events, it is certain that the 
Carlist party dates its origin so far back as 
1823, and that it was first chiefly composed 
of the mass of tlie Spanish ecclesiastics of 
both orders. 

Overtaken by premature old age, and suf- 
fering from disease of body and mind, Fer- 
dinand's Ufe was more deeply embittered by 
the reflection that he had no issue to inter- 
pose between a detested brother and the 
throne. His third queen died as unfruitful 
as the former ones, but he entered a fourth 
time into Hymen's bonds, taking to wife 
Maria Cristina de Bourbon, a yoimger sister 
of the king of Naples ; and this time he was 
more happy in the result, for soon after 
the young queen became enceinte. FeeUng 
the precarious nature of the tenure he enjoyed 
of life, he resolved to make, his object sure, 
even before the birth of the child, by abolish- 
ing the salique law, introduced into Spain by 
the Bourbons, and bringing back the old 
Gothic or Spanish law of succession, so as 
to provide before hand for the contingency 
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of the child being a female, and place a 
barrier at all hazards, between Don Carlos 
and the throne. This Ferdinand did by the 
pragmatic sanction of the 29th of March, 
1830, which, however, only estabUshed a 
measure suggested by his father, Charles IV. 
Isabel 11. was born on the 16th of October 
following, and Carlos protested loudly against 
the arbitrary alteration of the fundamental 
law, by which his rights had been violated.* 

* A French inciter whom I have already quoted, thus 
states the'question of the relative rights of Isabel II. and 
Don Carlos to the throne of Spain 5 — first 5 either the 
king by divine right — according to the doctrine of the 
Carlists — being competent to change^ as he wished^ 
the fundamental law^of the state^ is accountable for his 
actions only to God ; and then why should not Fer- 
dinand VII. exercise his right as well as his ancestor, 
Philip V. who first introduced the ssJique law; or^ 
secondly^ the fundamental law of the state can never 
be changed, and then as everybody knows, the salique 
law was not a fundamental law of the Spanish 
monarchy ; or, finally, the ratification of the people 
is necessary, and in that cabe, as is quite obvious, the 
degenerate Cortes of 1713, which ratified the act of 
Philip V. was neither better nor worse than the de- 
generate Cortes of 1833, which ratified the act of Fer- 
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Soon after, singular events take place in 
the palace. The king's dissolution seems 
approaching. His unprincipled favourite, 
Calomard, is gained over by the friends of Don 
Carlos, and procures the revocation of the 
pragmatic sanction by the dying Ferdinand, 
who, to all appearance, expires in a short 
time after, while his brother's party take every 
measure to secure their triumph. But, lo ! 
to the consternation of many and the amaze-< 
ment of all, Ferdinand awakes from lus 
lethargy I He is made sensible of the course 
which events had taken in the palace ; the 
ambitious sister of Cristina interferes with 
her usual energy of character ; the act of re- 
vocation is annulled, and the previous act of 
March, 1830, confirmed ; Don Carlos re- 
ceives the royal reprimand and is sent out of 
the kingdom ; the Apostolic Junta are placed 
under arrest in the church of St. Francis, 
the queen is appointed regent and governess 

dinand VII. sanctioned moreover, in a much more 
positive manner than the former^ by subsequent Cortes 
assembled in virtue of the most extensive elective 
franchise which Spain ever possessed. 
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during the miaority of her daughter, and 
Ferdinand at length dies in earnest, after 
having, it is said, recommended Cristina to 
place her reliance on the Uberal party, if her 
daughter's rights should be contested. 

Subsequent events, though sufficiently com- 
plicated may be classified under a few heads. 
In 1834, Don Carlos entered Spain, and com- 
menced the civil war in the north. He was 
proclaimed king, as Charles V. by Navarre and 
the united (Basque) provinces, where it was 
known that their aristocratic privileges were 
threatened by a new order of things, while 
by Don Carlos they were to have been re- 
spected and preserved ; and besides the sup^ 
port of the mass of the people in those pro- 
vinces, he had that of a great portion of the 
nobility, and of the whole body of the clergy 
throughout the country. While Don Carlos 
rallied his forces under the standard of de- 
spotism, Cristina took her stand beneath that 
of liberalism, but not of that Uberalism which 
came up to the spirit of the party by which 
her cause was to be sustained. Her minis- 
ters adhered too closely to the monarchical 
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piiuciple, while the democratic principle 
being left to work its way to that level which, 
by the progress of opinion, became its own, 
was driven by the wild and micontroUed im- 
pulse it had received, far beyond the mark. 
Martinez de la Rosa gave Spain the new 
constitution promulgated under the name of 
the Estatuto realy or royal statute, in which 
the Cortes re-appeared under a new form. 
Instead of the single and elective chamber of 
the constitution of 1812, they were to con- 
sist of two — the hereditary and royal cham- 
ber of the Proceres, or peers, and the repre- 
sentative chamber of the procuradoreSy or 
deputies ; the latter, only, having the right 
to vote supplies, but neither chamber being 
competent to deliberate on a measure in 
which the initiative had not been taken by 
a royal decree. 

The year 1 835 was distinguished by the 
wholesale assassination of the friars by the 
Exaltados in Madrid and elsewhere, and by 
various outbreaks in the capital, disgraceful 
aUke to the people and to the government. 
The Moderado administration of the Count 
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de Toreno, which had succeeded to that of 
Martinez de la Rosa, was weak and va- 
cillating; and the following year witnessed 
the downfall of the Estatuto real brought 
forth by the latter to perish in the han ds 
of the former. This revolution was ef- 
fected by the famous insurrectionary visit 
of the nationals to the royal residence of 
La Granja, when they obliged the regent to 
accept the constitution of 1812, offered on 
the point of the sword. Thus was the form 
of government changed from one extreme to 
another, both extremes impossible in prac- 
tice. The constitution of 1812 being thus 
proclaimed provisionally in August, 1836, 
the new Cortes which were directed to frame 
upon it a new and modified constitution, 
more adapted to the existing state of Eu- 
ropean governments, finished their labour in 
the following year, and, on the 8th of June, 
the constitution (of 1837), which since 
continues to be the charter of the nation's 
rights, was promulgated. 

In the meantime the Carlist war was 
waged with a spirit of unrelenting ferocity 
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on both sides, the first adoption of the more 
brutal atrocities by the Cristinos seeming, 
indeed, to have been a measure of retaliation. 
It was in 1837 that the famous mutiny took 
place in the Cristino camp at Vittoria, when 
several brave officers were massacred by the 
soldiers, on an unfounded suspicion of trea- 
son against the queen. Among them were 
General Sarsfield — ^a name so dear to my 
countrymen — ^and Mandeville, also, I believe, 
of Irish descent. By order of the court 
marshal held in consequence by Espartero, 
Colonel Leon — ^a name glorious and unfor- 
tunate in the Spanish army — and several 
others were shot for the murder. In fine, 
hostilities were prolonged, as every one 
knows, until 1839, (August 29th) the epoch 
of the famous Abrazo de Bergara — the em- 
brace of Bergara — when Maroto abandoned 
the interests of Don Carlos, in the presence 
of his old companion in arms, Espartero, and 
the Carlist and Cristino armies, after a seven 
years' war, shook hands in peace. It is, 
however, very doubtful, whether without the 
aid given to the Queen's cause by the un- 
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fortunate British legion, supported by Lord 
John Hay's squadron, and by the disciphned 
veterans of the French foreign legion, that 
sanguinary war would have ended as it 
eventually did ; yet it is strange that both 
legions were the victims of most cruel and 
disgraceful neglect on the part of the people 
whom they came to succour. It is said that 
every confederate army which ever fought in 
defence of Spain, has been treated in the 
same way — a fact arguing that you cannot 
find in the Spanish character, leaving gra- 
titude out of the question, that generous 
hospitaUty which would make the people of 
another country look to the wants of the 
stranger who is on their soil even before their 
own ; or that feeling of national vanity which 
induces some to make sacrifices rather than 
appear niggardly and unprincipled in the 
eyes of the foreigner.^ 

The history of Spain becomes hencefor- 
ward identified with that of the singular per- 
sonage whom we now find ushered into so 
prominent a position in the theatre of Eu- 
ropean politics. 
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Giving Espartero credit for undoubted 
bravery and abilities as a soldier, for love of 
country, and for having created many of the 
circumstances by which he was raised from 
the humblest ranks of life to the highest 
pinnacle of honour and- fame, he still must 
be considered as one of the " littlest " of the 
great men, whom it has been the work of 
modern revolutions to raise from obscurity 
to be the objects of the world's admiration 
or wonder. The mystery which himg 
around him but a few months since has 
passed away ; his fate seems to be as defini- 
tively settled, and his character, capacity and 
genius to be as definable as if his thread 
of life were already spun to an end ; and 
although he may yet emerge once more from 
private life, he has evidently lost all oppor- 
tunity of realizing the boasts of his admirers 
by elevating himself to the standard of the 
Washington's or Napoleon's. 

Don Baldomero Espartero owes his ex- 
istence as a soldier, as did many a brave 
man, to the spirit of national independence 
called forth by the French invasion of Spain. 
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His father was, as some say, a carpenter or 
cart-wright, or, according to others, a simple 
carter in the little town of Granatula in La 
Mancha ; but it would be absurd to mention 
this as any slur on the character of the ex- 
Regent of Spain, whose glory ought, on the 
contrary, to be in proportion to the con- 
trast between the humility of his origm and 
the dignity at which he subsequently arrived. 
His elder brother, we are told, having been 
the curate of a neighbouring village, young 
Baldomero was also destined by his family 
for the clerical profession, and was actually 
pursuing his studies for that purpose in a 
seminary ; but the great events of the day 
doomed it otherwise. At the age of sixteen 
he was. enrolled in the batalion of ecclesi- 
astical students formed to oppose the French, 
and styled El Sagrado ; and in a short time, 
finding that the army was more to his taste 
than the church, he procured his admission 
into the military college of the Isle of Leon, 
whence he came, after a few years, with the 
rank of a sub-lieutenant. Buonaparte's un- 
principled attempt on Spanish independence 
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having been defeated, Spain found employ- 
ment for her troops in the revolt of her 
South American colonies; and Espartero, 
then only twenty-three years of age, offered 
himself for that service to General MoriDo, 
who appointed him his secretary on the 
voyage to America. During the eight years 
which that war continued, Espartero took 
a brilUant part in all the important actions. 
His intrepidity as a soldier has indeed never 
been denied, and on this occasion it won for 
him various military honours, until at the 
conclusion of the struggle which the famous 
capitulation of Ayacucho in 1824, decided 
against the mother- country, he returned to 
Spain, holding the rank of brigadier. From 
that period until the death of Ferdinand, his 
career is not marked by any public act ; but 
at the crisis of affairs which then took place, 
he sided unhesitatingly with the young 
Queen's party, and came to Madrid from 
Palma where he had been in garrison. It 
was only after the overthrow of several 
of Queen Cristina's generals, that Espartero 
took a prominent part in the command of 
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the army; and even he encountered many 
slight repulses from the Carlist forces. His 
manoeuvres were frequently characterised by 
most unaccountable supineness and want of 
energy — a defect which seems to have been 
the bane of his destiny; and although his 
singular inaction was often attributed to some 
peculiarity of tactics adopted by design, it 
has long since become obvious that it was 
the result of his natural disposition, rendered 
more inveterate, no doubt, by a painful and 
incurable disease by which he has been for 
many years afflicted. His brilliant successes 
in the latter campaigns of the Carlist war, 
merited for him successively the titles of 
Count of Luchana, Duke of Morella, Duke 
of Victory, Generalissimo of the Spanish 
army, and Grandee of Spain of the First 
Class ; and from the enthusiasm of his fellow 
countrymen, they likewise obtained for him, 
among other terms of exaggerated praise, the 
title of Descendant of Pelagius and of the 
Cid Campeador ! 

Hitherto Espartero had taken no part as a 
politician in public affairs. He abstained 

G 2 
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from linking himself with either the Exaltados 
or the Moderados ; but having on various 
occasions evinced his hostility to the former 
as a lover of discipline and order, he was 
naturally claimed as an ally by the latter. 
Hitherto also, his devotion to the lady who 
laboured in the arduous duties of the re- 
gency, partook of quite a chivalrous charac- 
ter ; and he vaunted his attachment to her 
cause as the proud attribute of a countryman 
of La Mancha's hero. But in an evil hour 
the Moderado ministry of Cristina quarrelled 
with Espartero ; and that too, at the very 
moment when his inordinate vanity was most 
gratified by popular applause and military 
glory, and from time to time the ill-feeling 
was embittered by various petty circum- 
stances in which both parties were to blame. 
It was under such circumstances that the 
revolution caused by the unpopular law 
against the Ayuntamientos^ or municipalities, 
broke out — a revolution which ended in the 
triumph of the Exaltados, the abdication and 
flight of Maria Cristina, and the elevation 
of Espartero to the regency. His fondest 
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hopes were now more than realized ; but he 
soon felt how unpleasant a burden the go- 
vernment of a nation might be. He was now 
proudly claimed as an acquisition to their 
party by the Exaltados, but his popularity, with 
that section of politicians, was of brief du- 
ration. His first act was to dissolve the 
Cortes, and fix a remote period for the 
meeting of the new chambers, that he might 
allow himself some months, at least, of un- 
disturbed dictatorship ; and he showed his 
determination to repress, by strong mea- 
sures, the impetuosity of the revolutionary 
party. Popular dissatisfaction having taken 
a new turn, rapidly increased, and was 
taken advantage of by the Moderado party 
to get up insurrections in their turn. Few 
can have forgotten the knight-errantry of 
General O'Donnell and the unfortunate Ge- 
neral Diego Leon, wtio, in October, 1841, 
proved that the romantic exploits of medi- 
oeval chivalry are still possible in Spain. 
On the 2nd of October, O'Donnell ap- 
peared in Pampeluna, and endeavoured to 
get up a military insurrection against the 
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Exaltado regency, while on the 7th, Diego 
Leon and his companions, acting in con- 
cert with the former, made their wild 
attempt to seize the young queen and her 
sister in the palace, but were successfully 
resisted by the guard of halberdiers. It is 
said that Leon and his friends acted upon 
no fixed plan on this occasion, and did not 
well know what to have done with the queen 
if th§y had been successful ; but it is most 
likely that they would have endeavoured to 
carry her into Navarre to make her court 
the nucleus of the insurrection. There was 
also some blundering about the precise time 
for commencing the aifair, and when the 
Cristino generals had, with the money sup- 
plied from Paris, purchased the regiment 
that was to mount guard at the palace on 
that occasion, they had not calculated on 
the resistance which they were to encounter 
in the interior of the palace ; but what is 
singular enough is the fact that, during all 
the firing which took place on the grand 
staircase of the palace during the attack, not 
a single mortal wound was inflicted, if we 
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except the merely accidental case of an 
officer of the National guard, who was killed 
through the awkwardness of one of his own 
men.* 

So far, then, the afiair was ridiculous 
enough, but [the tragic part of it quickly 
followed, and the putting to death of his old 
companions in arms, Leon, the *^ preux che- 
valier ^^^ the brave Quiroga, and six or seven 
other veteran officers whose only crime,^ter 
all^ was too much loyalty to her to whom 
they had sworn allegiance as their queen, 
must ever be one of the deepest blood-stains 
on the character of Espartero. In a coun- 
try where revolutions followed one another 
in such quick succession, and where the re- 
sult of the next movement might render 
their act meritorious, as has literally been the 
case, a little respite must have saved their 
lives : and until the roll of drums and vol- 
leys of musquetry outside the gate of Toledo, 

« The doors of the Sala de la Guardia^ literally *' rid- 
dled/' by musket balls, had been left without any 
repair, as a monument of the deed, up to the time when 
I saw them. 
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at Madrid, announced one morning that the 
work of death was going forward, no one 
expected that the sentence would have been 
carried into execution. 

The launching of the papal bull against 
the an ti- catholic measures of the Spanish go- 
vernment, and the universal jubilee for the 
church of Spain, although events which 
Espartero pretended to despise have, never- 
theless, by a singular coincidence of facts, 
become matters of paramount importance 
in the history of his career. Indeed there 
can be no doubt that in the eyes of a great 
portion of the catholic world, at the present 
moment, he is looked upon as a man against 
whom their invocations to heaven have had 
eflfect — as a man blasted by a curse, and 
hurled from his power by a special judgment 
from above. That this opinion too, however 
superstitious it may seem, will go down to 
posterity founded, as it will be, with ap- 
parently suflScient plausibility, on the strange 
and unexampled manner in which his fall 
followed so soon after that universal appeal 
to heaven against his government — for such 
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it virtually was — and on the utter helpless- 
ness with which he seemed to have been 
smitten, when the judgment, if such it was, 
fell upon him, caonot be a matter of doubt.* 
A main source of Espartero's unpopu- 
larity was his political leaning towards Eng- 
land. To be sure this crime — ^for such will 
foreign friendship ever be deemed in Spain 
— ^was magnified by the powerful party con- 
nected with the smuggling interests in the 
south, by the manufacturers of Barcelona, 
and by Spaniards generally, who are often 
led away by the prestige of nationaUty, with- 
out considering the intrinsic merits of a 
question in which that nationaUty seems to 
be involved, but it is also certain that the 

* At the time when Espartero remained so long and 
so unaccountably inactive at Albecete^ previous to his 
march on Seville, I happened to speak on the subject 
of the Spanish revolution with an Irish peasant who 
was not so ignorant as not to be perfectly aware of all 
the great events going forward in Europe. "Oh, 
what chance has he ?" observed the countryman, allud- 
ing to the Spanish regent; "u;c did his business for 
him.** And when I asked what he meant by that, he 
answered — ** Sure you don't forget the jubilee P** 
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regent's bias in ^favour (rf English interests 
and English policy was calculated to raise 
well-founded suspicions in the minds of his 
countrymen. It was said that the affairs of 
Spain were chiefly managed in the back par- 
lour of the English embassy ; that Mr. Aston 
was the real regent of Spain, and Espartero 
only the English nominee ; and the whole 
of the Espartero party, stigmatized already 
by the name of Ayacuchos^ from the fatal 
spot in which their chief men had suffered 
America to be won from Spain, now became 
known only by the doubly-insulting name of 
Anglo- Ay acuchos. It was a fatal mistake on 
the part of the English ministry to have 
identified Espartero with Spain. On the 
successful issue of the war with Don Carlos, 
the assistance, such as it was, of the British 
legion, and the aid afforded by Lord John 
Hay with the British marines at Bilbao and 
elsewhere on the northern coast, had placed 
the popularity of England, with the consti- 
tutional party in Spain, on the most favour- 
able footing to which it had ever attained ; 
but the false policy of courting Espartero as 
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if the Spanish nation were personified in 
him, blasted not only the popularity of Eng- 
land but that of Espartero also. His posi- 
tion rendered it necessary that he should be 
above suspicion; and the influence or in- 
trigue of the foreigner was the most dan- 
gerous taint with which his reputation could 
have been blighted. I have heard most re- 
spectable Spaniards, who for various causes 
entertained esteem for England, express their 
astonishment at that mistaken line of policy, 
and at the ignorance of the Spanish charac- 
ter which it argued on the part of English 
statesmen. 

But we now touch on the term of Espartero's 
career of greatness. A series of discontents 
reached their climax in the insurrection at Bar- 
celona, in November 1 842 . The Moderados , 
who were ever on the watch to strike a blow 
at the regent's power, formed on this occasion 
an incongruous combination with the repub- 
Ucans, which, although defeated for the time, 
showed the practicability of the experiment 
for the future. Espartero let loose the 
brutal Zurbano, Uke a bloodhound on the 
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people, and his General Van Halen bom- 
barded that great commercial city. There 
was no more popularity in Spain for the 
Ayacucho Dictator. The general election, a 
few months after, took {)lace, while excited 
feelings prevailed throughout the country. 
In the last chapter I described the opening 
of the newly elected Cortes, on the 3rd of 
April, by the Queen and Espartero. ^It was 
then foreseen that the ministry must imme- 
diately resign. Such, in a few days was the 
case ; and on the 10th of May was formed 
the Lopez cabinet, on ultra-liberal princi- 
ples, and with the almost unanimous support 
of the Cortes. As one of the measures for 
the pacification of the country, the new 
ministry demanded the dismissal of Generals 
Linage and Zurbano from the regent's 
councils. The latter was the military exe- 
cutioner employed in quelling the discon- 
tented; the former was an intimate friend 
and councillor, and a favourite of old stand- 
ing whom it were hard for him to part with, 
if there were any reason why a regent should 
retain a favourite odious to the nation, ra- 
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ther than that a despot, such as Charles IV. 
should have retained one like Godoy. How- 
ever, Espartero refused to dismiss either; 
the ministry resigned; a new cabinet was 
constructed, having for its leader Mendizabal, 
the famous conl&scator of church property, 
and the friend of English influence ; Espar- 
tero dissolved the Cortes, summoning a new 
one to meet on the 27th of August; but 
long ere that day arrived, the son of the 
cart-wright of La Mancha was an exile in a 
foreign land. His arbitrary dissolution of 
the Cortes was a signal for the general com- 
motion which ensued, and in which all par- 
ties seemed to be combined. Even the 
army which he had fostered with so much 
care, led to so many victories, and calculated 
on with so much confidence, all turned 
against him, almost to a man, until he was 
hunted as a traitor to his country, and stained 
with the blood of Spaniards, from the last 
foot of Spanish soil.* 

* Espartero took shelter on board the British ship, 
Malabar, in the Bay of Cadiz, on July lOth, and ar- 
rived in London, August 23rd, 1843. 
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Details of the events which followed 
each other with such rapidity, in the progress 
of the late revolution, and which must be 
fresh in the memory of every one, would be 
superfluous here, were it even possible to 
condense them into any reasonable limits. It 
is difficult to say whether the conduct of the 
nation or of Espartero, on the occasion, was 
the more incomprehensible. By not waiting 
for the constitutional means of redressing 
their wrongs, which would be amply afforded 
by the approaching elections, the people 
proved in the face of Europe, that they knew 
not the use of a constitution, and were not fit 
for the enjoyment of one ; and it again will re- 
quire all the eloquence of able biographers to 
vindicate Espartero from the imputation of 
pusillanimity, stupid apathy, and useless 
cruelty which he incurred throughout those 
events. 

The French attribute this revolution chiefly 
to the Anti-English spirit which prevailed in 
Spain ; while by the English it is with more 
plausibiUty, ascribed to French intrigue 
and Gallic and Cristinite gold. There is 
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little doubt but both causes co-operated, and 
that vile machinery was at work on the oc- 
casion ; and, indeed, for any species of cor- 
ruption, the demoraUsed Spanish army was 
at the time a most facile subject. Long be- 
fore the revolution was anticipated, I heard 
it confidently stated, that any portion of the 
army could, under the circumstances which 
then existed, be purchased for the perpetra- 
tion of almost any deed, were it even the 
shooting of Espartero himself — an opinion 
which it needed only the events of a few 
weeks, fully to justify. 

The character of Espartero, like that of 
every public man, will of course be variously 
estimated. His brief connexion with the Ex- 
altados has, in the opinion of many, rendered 
him responsible for the crimes of that party. 
No doubt he sanctioned many of the unjust 
acts of the Exaltado statesmen. And by 
his measures against Barcelona, his massacre 
of the Cristino generals, and his wanton 
and profitless bombardment of Seville, he 
has shown himself capable of excessive 
cruelty ; but it is probable that he never in- 
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tended to extend his friendship for the Exal- 
tados beyond his approbation of their con- 
stitutional principles, as opposed to the 
conservatism of the Moderados ; and it is 
not likely that his name will descend to pos- 
terity, as that of a great, bad man. Adopt- 
ing the words of a French writer, to whom 
I have already referred; the miUtary cha- 
racter of the Duke of Victory amounts just 
to this ; — that he is a soldier of ordinary ca- 
pacity, that his miUtary career is distinguished 
by no great strategic combination, indicative 
of extraordinary talents, that he has the good 
and bad qualities of his country, for he is at 
once an intrepid man and a boaster, irreso- 
lute yet persevering, a great lover of little 
means, and that he is Messed with patience 
and contentment in the highest degrqe. 

Up to the period of the revolution of La 
Granja, Espartero was only known as a 
military man. He, then, for the first time 
mingled in politics, but his career as a 
statesman can be scarcely said to have com- 
menced until the very eve of his accession 
to the regency. His acts, however, since 
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that time, have fully , proved that he is no 
statesman. He carried with him, into the 
management of public affairs, all that inde- 
cision of character and fitful energy which 
was exerted only by starts ; and instead of 
devoting his whole time to the arduous du- 
ties for which he was so badly fitted, he 
spent his mornings in bed, playing cards 
with his ministers, and his days in cultivating 
flowers on the terraces of the Buena Vista. 
A few months since he held in his hands the 
destinies of Spain ; whether vanity and 
ambition, with the temptation of oppor- 
tunity, might not lead him to assume the 
title even of emperor was uncertain ; yet, we 
find him to-day lodged in an exile's home 
amid the smoke and fogs of Belgrave Square ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

El Mmeo del Rey — Spanish Schools of Painting, 

The object of paramount interest for the 
stranger in Madrid is, decidedly, its museum 
of paintings, which contains the richest col- 
lection of works of art in the world, and 
happens, at the same time, to be less known 
to foreigners than any of the other great 
museums of Europe. Why it should be so 
circumstanced, in one and the other respect, 
may be easily explained. 

Omitting for a moment all mention of 
the works of those great masters which Spain 
itself produced, and who formed one of the 
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most illustrious schools of art in the world, 
Flanders, Germany, and, to a certain extent, 
Italy — the other great cradles of painting — 
were subject to Spanish power during much 
of the period when art flourished most bril- 
liantly in those countries. The Emperor 
Charles V. and several of his successors on 
the throne of Spain, were, either from vanity 
or taste, magnificent patrons of art. Philip 
IV. was indeed the most indefatigable picture 
collector of his day, and consoled himself 
thus for many of the losses and disgraces 
which marked the decay of his tottering do- 
minion. Titian and Rubens spent, each, a 
considerable time at Madrid, where they 
were occupied in enriching the royal palaces 
and convents with their productions. Many 
other great masters of the Italian and 
Flemish schools were also employed in the 
Escurial and in some of the other stupendous 
works carried on by the kings of Spain ; 
several of the famous pictures taken to 
England by Charles I. on the occasion of his 
romantic visit to Spain, while Prince of 
Wales, were subsequently purchased by the 
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Spanish ambassador at the sale of that un- 
fortunate monarch's effects by the common- 
wealth, and thus restored ; and if we add to 
this that the great Spanish artists themselves 
were generally kept employed for the court 
or the churches at home, so that compara- 
tively few of their chefs d'ceuvre left the coun- 
try, we cannot wonder at the almost in- 
calculable amount of artistic treasures which 
are to be found in Spain; while, oh the other 
hand, when we consider the isolated position 
of that country, the little intercourse which 
existed between it and the rest of Europe, 
especially from the close of the seventeenth 
century, to the period of the French inva- 
sion in the beginning of the nineteenth, and, 
finally, the circumstance that the works of 
art there were almost all shut up in the 
cabinets of the royal palaces or in the sacris- 
ties of churches or convents, we have ample 
grounds to account for the obscurity as far 
as foreign nations were concerned, in which 
those works, and the names of the Spanish 
masters were so long involved. 
The project, of bringing together into one 
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collection all the pictures which were strictly 
royal property, was first carried into effect 
by the late king, Ferdinand VIL, and it was 
only in the year 1828 that the ^^ Museo del 
Rey " of Madrid was opened to the public. 
At that time it consisted, as I have said, of 
the works gathered together from the rich 
cabinets of the several royal palaces: but 
since that period, the suppression of the 
monastic orders has enabled the government 
to augment the collection by many most 
valuable gems of art from the royal convent 
of the Escurial, which, alone, comprise by 
much the most precious collection of Ra- 
phaels to be found out of Rome. 

When we consider the manner in which 
it has been formed we need not wonder that 
this vast accumulation of pictures should 
resemble, at least in one respect, the gallery 
of a private person, rather than a national 
museum. " In it," observes a distinguished 
French writer of the present day,* '' we look 
in vain for a series of chronological monu- 

• " Les Musses d' Espagne, &c." par Louis Viardot 
Paris, 1843. While treating of the paintings in this, 
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ments to compose, not indeed the history 
of the art, but that of even a single school." 
Thus, it contains no specimen of the By- 
zantine art, nor any work of the revivers of 
painting after the Byzantines, such as Ci- 
ambue, Giotto, and Andrea Mantegna ; but 
it has even few specimens of the earlier 
stages of the art in Spain itself, and the 
number of works of each school, or of each 
master, is not proportional to the importance 
of one or the other, a great many of the 
national artists being altogether absent from 
the collection. One, however, who seeks 
for chefs d'ceuvre of art, and not to study its 
history, will esteem the royal museum at 
Madrid, as I have already ventured to describe 
it, the richest and most interesting collec- 
tion of paintings in the world. 

and the other galleries of Madrid, I shall frequently 
avail myself of the valuable and enlightened observ- 
ations of M. Viardot. I may here observe, that up 
to the time of my visit to Madrid, notwithstanding the 
various alterations that had taken place, there was no 
catalogue published except that prepared when the 
museum was opened some fifteen years before. 
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The splendid palace devoted to the mu- 
seum is situated on the Padro, its facade 
being nearly opposite the extremity of the 
fine street of S. Geronimo. It was origin- 
ally destined by its founder, Charles III. for 
an academy of sciences, and was built in 
1785 on the plan, and under the direction 
of Juan de Villanueva. The grand entrance 
under the central portico leads to the sculp- 
ture gallery, which occupies the greater part 
of the reZ'de-chaussee ; and the entrance to 
the gallery of paintings, to which is devoted 
the entire of the principal floor, with some 
halls on the ground floor, is in the north 
wing. Commencing at this latter point, the 
first apartment we meet is a large circular 
vestibule, the ceiling of which is supported 
by eight columns. On either side are the 
doors leading to the two great saloons, 
which have been set apart for the old Span- 
ish masters, and which are each a hundred 
and forty-one feet in length, and thirty-eight 
feet in breadth. Between these is the en- 
trance to the great central gallery, which is 
three hundred and seventy-eight feet in 
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length, and is devoted exclusively to the 
works of the old Italian painters; but in 
arriving at it, we pass through a second and 
square vestibule that is filled with the works 
of cotempbrary Spanish painters. 

At the extremity of the long gallery, 
which is the only one in the Museum that 
is lighted from the ceiling, we find another 
circular saloon in which are deposited the 
few works of the German and French 
schools that this museum contains ; and on 
either side of which are two other oblong 
galleries corresponding with those of the 
old Spanish schools, in the other wing of 
the building, and appropriated to the paint- 
ings of the Dutch and Flemish schools, the 
latter of which is amply represented in this 
museum. Finally, the visiter after having 
inspected all these saloons, descends by a 
large but inelegant staircase to some galle- 
ries on the ground floor, in which are de- 
posited, in a promiscuous way, a great 
many works belonging to all the schools, 
and which for the most part were taken 
from the . Escurial. There is, besides, a 
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small reserved cabinet containing two of 
Titian's Venuses similar to, and, it is 
thought, excelling, those of the Medici 
gallery at Florence. In fine, the number 
of paintings in the whole amount to about 
two thousand, to which might be added a 
great many for which places have not yet 
been found on the walls ; and as the work 
of reparation is carried on but slowly, by 
far the greater part of the pictures are in a 
bad state of preservation. 

I shall begin a brief enumeration of these 
treasures of art with those of the Spanish 
schools ; but it is evident that in so vast a 
collection I must limit my observations to a 
comparatively small number of works. 

Velasquez, " the prince of Spanish paint« 
ers," is here seen in all the splendour of his 
genius.* A high officer of the housiehold of 
Philip IV., and famiUar friend of the king, 
to whom he had been introduced by his first 
patron, the Count-duke of Olivarez, Velas- 
quez resided the greater part of his life in 

* Don Diego Velasquez de Silva, born at Seville 
1594, died at Madrid, 1660. 
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the* court, aad.his works, with scarcely any 
exception, being royal property, are almost 
all to be found in this museum. M. Viardot 
reckoned sixty-four of them there ; and he 
thus describes in general terms the style of 
that great master ; — *' Were I to charac- 
terize by one word the talent of Velasquez, 
I would call him, like Jean -Jacques, Hhe 
man of nature and of truth/ Tn those 
subjects which depend, to a certain ex- 
tent, upon execution, and do not require 
either elevation of style, or greatness of 
thought, or sublimity of expression, Velas- 
quez seems to me to be without a rival. 
Although he painted with the first eflfort, 
without hesitation, without retouching, al? 
though he sported with the diflSiculties of 
form, as with those of light, his design is 
always irreproachably pure. His colouring 
is firm, decided, and natural to exactitude ; 
it has nothing glaring, nothing affected, no 
hunting after effect and eclat ; but at the 
same time, it is free from dulness, or pale- 
ness, or any manperism in the adoption of 
a predominant and defective tone. His co- 
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louring is like his design; every thiiig in 
him is equally full of truth. As to the dis- 
position of the various distances, the distribu- 
tion of light, the diffusion of the circumam- 
bient air, in other words, the linear and aerial 
perspective, it is in those things that Velas- 
quez chiefly excels, it is in them that he 
has discovered the secret of the most com- 
plete illusion. Certainly, if the art of paint- 
ing was but the art of imitating nature, Ve-^ 
lasquez would have been the greatest painter 
in the world.'* 

Let us begin with the famous picture of 
the Drunkards (los Bebedores) , to the exclu- 
sive study of which Wilkie is said to have 
confined himself during the whole of his 
sojourn at Madrid. A young man, who 
might be taken for a Bacchus, half- naked 
and crowned with vine-leaves is seated on a 
wine -barrel, as king of the bacchanalian 
party by which he is surrounded. One of the 
tipplers is kneeling in the act of receiving, 
with all imaginable veneration, a distinction 
in the order of drunkards from the king, 

H 2 
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who is about to place a crown of vine-leave3 
on his head ; and the rest of the jovial com- 
pany, with ineffable drollery of expression, are 
celebrating the ceremony with flowing bum- 
pers. "It is one of those pictures/* says 
M. Viardot, " of which no description, no 
analysis, no eulogium, can convey an idea, 
or adequately describe the beauty." A fine 
contrast to this inimitable picture, in com- 
position and the character of the subject, is 
the *' Surrender of Breda,'* by the same 
artist — a work which might be deemed his 
chef d^asuvrey if it were not impossible to 
determine which of his pictures deserves 
that distinction. We next arrive at his cele- 
brated picture of the *' Forge of Vulcan," 
in which Apollo comes maliciously to tell 
the lame god some disagreeable tales about 
his frail spouse, Venus, and that libertine, 
Mars; and here the artist displays all the 
peculiar powers of his genius with admira- 
ble effect, in his close and beautiful imita- 
tion of nature ; but he has also shown in it 
his inability or reluctance to surpass nature; 
for neither Vulcan nor Apollo seems to be 
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more than mere man, nor are any of the 
accessories of the picture other than those 
which might have belonged to an ordinary 
smith's forge. In the two next pictures 
which I shall notice, Velasquez selected 
subjects peculiarly adapted to his genius. 
One is called las Hilanderas (the Spinners) , 
and represents the interior of a tapestry 
manufactory, in which several women are en- 
gaged at their work, while some ladies are 
inspecting a part of the tapestry that has 
been completed. The artist has shut out 
all strong light from this picture, and thus 
shown his perfect mastery over the details 
of nature in obscure shadow as well as in 
the glare of sunshine. The other picture 
to which I have alluded is an interior of a 
great gallery of the palace, in which he in- 
troduces himself painting at his easel, while 
before him is a child, which a woman endea- 
vours to please in order to keep it in a posi- 
tion for the painter ; two dwarfs belonging 
to the royal household are playing with a 
large dog ; and the presence of the king and 
queen is indicated by their reflection in a 
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mirror at some distance. In none of his 
works is the effect of aerial perspective more 
wonderful than in this ; the very depth of 
space is painted ; and it has been justly re- 
marked that, if the picture could be isolated 
before the eye, the illusion would be so per- 
fect that it might be taken for the palpable 
reality. Of this work it is related that, 
on its being presented in a finished state to 
the king, Velasquez asked his majesty if he 
thought that any thing was still wanted ; 
when Philip IV. said he saw one deficiency, 
and taking the palette in his own hands, 
painted the cross of the order of Santiago on 
the breast of the artist's portrait in the pic- 
ture. The installation of Velasquez as a 
knight of that illustrious order took place a 
short time after with great eclat. 

None of the Spanish artists abstained so 
much from treating religious subjects as 
Velasquez. The naturally austere and de- 
votional tone of the Spanish disposition, as 
well as the fact that the principal pa- 
trons of the art in Spain were the canons 
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of cathedrals, and the heads of monastic 
orders, will account for the religious charac- 
ter of almost all the works of art produced 
in that country. Velasquez, however, felt 

m 

that religious subjects required less of the 
imitation of nature, and more of ideality 
than corresponded with his peculiar taste ; 
and in his capacity of Pintor de Camara to 
a king, he was not called on to travel out of 
the department of art which had so emi- 
nently become his own. He has, however, 
shown that he could succeed in sacred sub- 
jects also; for although there are but two of 
his works belonging to that class of paintings 
preserved in the museum, there is at least 
one of these which amply evinces his power 
to command the more elevated emotions of 
the soul. That one is his " Crucifixion,'' a 
sublime production, of which it has been 
justly said that, *' never was there given to 
the death of the Just One, sorrow more pro- 
found, or majesty more solemn ; that never 
has there been delineated a grander image 
of the God-Man." This famous picture 
was painted by Velasquez after his return 
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from the visit to Italy, which he had made 
at the suggestion of his friend Rubens. The 
other religious picture by Velasquez, which 
is to be found in this collection, is a '' Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Stephen," which, when viewed 
in juxta-position with the same subject as 
treated by Joanes, in the same gallery, 
does not sustain the character of its illus- 
trious author. 

There remain to be mentioned two de- 
partments of art in which Valasquez has also 
left noble monuments of his genius. I allude 
to his landscapes and portraits. Among the 
former is usually placed his picture of St. 
Antony visiting St. Paul the Hermit, in 
which the scenery of the wilderness is ad- 
mirably painted; and in his views of the 
Par do and Aranjuez, it is difficult to decide 
which to admire the most, the inanimate 
nature of the landscapes or the figures which 
compose the hunting scene in the one, and 
thie splendid assemblage of fashion in the 
promenades of the other. But in his por- 
traits, Velasquez has left all his countrymen 
far behind, and may compete with those of 
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the foreign masters, who like Vandyk have 
been most successful in that particular walk 
of art. He has combined in them great truth 
and precision with wonderful boldness of 
pencil, and a beautiful effect of colour pecu- 
liar to himself. More of his portraits than 
of any other of his productions are to be met 
with out of Spain, being chiefly those which 
he painted during his second visit to Italy, 
when he went there to make a collection of 
antiques for the king. The principal of 
those that are to be found in the royal mu- 
seum of Madrid, are the equestrian figures of 
his first patron, the Count-duke of Olivares, 
and of his royal friend, Philip IV., together 
with those of some other members of the 
royal family, and a few, such as that of Bar- 
barosa the Pirate, which may be considered 
as historical, as it is not possible that the 
originals could have sat to him. 

From the works of Velasquez I turn to 
those of his illustrious pupil, Murillo, who, 
from the totally distinct > character of his 
genius, and of the province of art in which 
he laboured cannot, strictly speaking, be called 

H 5 
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his rivd. They were unlike each other in, 
perhaps, every point in which a comparison 
could be instituted between two artists ; and 
in order to give the best notion, which I am 
able to convey, of that contrast of styles, I 
would ask the reader to compare the few 
general observations which I made on the 
works of Murillo when describing Seville, 
with those on the style of Velasquez which 
will be found in the few last pages. The 
characteristics of both have been pithily con- 
trasted by the French critic, whom I have 
more than once quoted, and who designates 
Velasquez as " the painter of earth," and 
Murillo as the " painter of heaven." 

Although, as I have already said, most of 
Murillo's chefs-d'oeuvre still remain at Se- 
ville, the museum of Madrid is enriched by 
many productions of his genius. Thus, there 
are among others ; — ^The Adoration of the 
Shepherds, famous for its composition, ex- 
pression, chiaro-'scuro, and the beautiful 
eflFect and finish of the whole ; — ^The Holy 
Family with the little dog (la Sacra Famiha 
del perrito), a beautiful composition which 
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has, however, been censured for the fault 
so striking in the '* Forge of Vulcan,'' by 
Velasquez, namely, the absence of the more 
elevated style required by the subject ; the 
Virgin descending from heaven and present- 
ing an episcopal vestment to St. Ildefonso ; 
— the Vision of St. Augustin in which he 
sees [the heavens open, while Christ Cruci- 
jSed and the immaculate Virgin present 
themselves to him; — the Virgin and Child 
appearing to St. Francis, and giving him the 
Jubilee of the Portiuncula, while he offers to 
them the roses that had grown upon the 
briars with which he had scourged himself 
during the winter ; — the Ecstasy of St. Ber- 
nard, in which the Virgin with the Divine 
Infant appear to him, seated on a throne of 
clouds, in the midst of his cell ; — the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Andrew ; — ^the Child Jesus 
and the Lamb ; — two Conceptions, of which 
the smaller is the more celebrated; — the 
Infant Jesus and the little St. John; — St. 
Anne teaching the Blessed Virgin; — the 
Magdalen ; — the Prodigal Son ; together 
with many others, amounting, in all to the 
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number of forty-five. In most of those 
we find all that natural and graceful beauty, 
noble simplicity, excellence of expression, 
ingenuity of invention, correctness of design, 
and delicacy, harmony and mellowness of 
colouring which distinguish the genius of 
Murillo. It has been said of the works of 
that inimitable master, by a Spanish critic, 
'^ that one's love for them is apt to become 
so passionate that if not repressed it would, 
in the end, bUnd the understanding ; for the 
more we study the graces of his pencil, 
the more inclined do we feel to abandon 
ourselves to a partiality the most enthusi- 
astic." 

Of the other great Spanish masters, many 
are altogether absent from the museum, and 
others are but inadequately represented there. 
Thus, we find none of the works of Luis de 
Vargas, who after twenty-eight years spent 
in Italy, introduced the Italian style into 
Seville, where he has left among other cele- 
brated pictures that of la Gamba, which I 
have noticed elsewhere ; nor of either of the 
Herrera'Si also of th^ Sevillian school ; nor 
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of Domenico Theotocopuli, styled El Greco, 
or Luis Tristan, both of the school of Toledo ; 
nor of the famous Pablo de Cespedes, of 
Cordova, with some others, whose names 
have become well-known since the merits of 
Spanish art have begun to be understood. 
But what is nearly as unaccountable is the 
fact, that the great Zurbaran — the Spanish 
Caravaggio — ^is represented there by no more 
than three or four of his minor works, quite 
inadequate to convey a just idea of his genius. 
An entire gallery of the Louvre is almost filled 
with his pictures, among which his Monks 
at Prayer, and other subjects expressive of 
intense austerity and devotional feeling, are 
the objects of universal admiration; while 
his famous St. Thomas, at Seville, is equalled 
by but few pictures of any nation : but in 
the Madrid gallery we find of his works only 
** the Vision of St. Peter Nolasco," the 
" Apparition of St. Peter the Apostle to the 
same Saint,'' an '' Infant Jesus asleep," and 
a " St. Casilda." 

The Madrid museum possesses five of the 
rare works of Morales, who, from his de- 
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lineations of Divine suffering and intense 
piety, has obtained the epithet of El Divino. 
Those pictures, which are the more valuable 
on account of the great difficulty of meeting 
with any of his genuine works, and the num- 
ber of the spurious ones that are to be found 
in almost every collection, are as follows; 
viz. a " Head of Christ,'* an " Ecce Homo," 
a " Vir8:in of Grief," a " Madonna," and a 
*' Circumcision." 

Juan de Joanes, the great imitator of Ra* 
phael, and the founder of the Valencian 
school, has several pictures in the museum, 
and among them unquestionably some of his 
best. Of these, the most remarkable are 
— "Christ falling under the Cross," the 
general design of which is copied from the 
" Spasimo di Sicilian'* although differing 
from it in many particulars, and possessing 
great original merit ; an admirable ** Ecce 
Homo," a " Visitation of St, EUzabeth," a 
" Martyrdom of St. Agnes," and a '' Last 
Supper," which, it is thought, might bear 
comparison with that of Leonardo da Vinci ; 
and, finally, six pictures representing the 
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principal events in the life of St. Stephen. 
Juan de Joanes is but little known out of 
Spain, and his life, which was almost that 
of a coenobite, was distinguished by the 
most exemplary piety. He never painted 
any but religious subjects, and it is well 
known that he always prepared himself to 
begin a picture by the most fervent perform- 
ance of reUgious exercises. Of all the 
imitators of Raphael he is said to have ap- 
proached the nearest to the divine model ; 
so much so, indeed, that it might be a 
matter of doubt whether some of his best 
works were those of the master or of the 
pupil, if their origin were not known other- 
wise than by their merits. There are in all 
eighteen of the works of Joanes in the 
museum. 

Of Bibera, often called Espagnoletto, 
there are no less than thirty-five works in 
this museum. In the course of his life this 
artist adopted various styles. In the first 
place, we meet that exaggerated imitation 
of Caravaggio, with which he seems to 
have commenced his career in Italy, and in 
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which he displayed his extravagant ideas of 
the bold and horrible. He subsequently 
studied Coreggio at Parma, and assumed in 
many of his works the suavity and softness 
of his new master ; but he finally abandoned 
both those manners, and formed a style pe- 
cuUar to himself, and characterized by great 
force and dignity, and astonishing effect of 
light and shade. Of those works which are 
painted in his first manner, there are here — 
a " Prometheus," a " St. Bartholomew," a 
'' Blessed Trinity," a " Magdalen ;" in the 
second manner, a ** Jacob's Dream," a " St. 
Peter," a " St. Paul the Hermit ;" and fi- 
nally, in his third and noblest style, there 
are — *' the busts of the Twelve Apostles," 
a ** St. Mary of Egypt," a " Martyrdom of 
St. Bartholomew," and a '* St. James and 
St. Rock ;" the " Jacob's Dream," and the 
"Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew," being, 
unquestionably, the finest specimens of his 
efforts which this gallery contains. Although 
Ribera belongs to the Valentian school by 
birth, still his life was chiefly spent in 
Italy, where he died, and his style was so 
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different from that of the founder of the 
school of his native province, that it can- 
not be said to have any connexion whatever 
with it. 

Returning to the school of Seville, of 
which I have already enumerated the most 
illustrious masters, in referring to the works 
of Velasquez, Murillo, and Zurbaran, we 
find but one picture by Roelas, and that far 
inferior to his ** Santiago Mata-Moros,'* and 
his " Death of St. Isidore,'' at Seville. There 
are also but two or three inconsiderable spe- 
cimens of the works of Pacheco, who is prin- 
cipally famous for having been the master 
and the father-in-law of Velasquez, and the 
master of Alonzo Cano. Pacheco was be- 
sides, the friend of Cervantes and Quevedo, 
and the author of a work on the Art of 
Painting. 

Alonzo Cano was the great star of the 
school of Granada, and from the universa- 
lity of his genius, as he excelled in sculpture 
and architecture as well as in painting, he 
has been styled the Michael Angelo of 
Spain. His style of painting is character- 
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ized by correctness, suavity, and grace. 
There is, in general, an exquisite finish 
about his works, a skilful and pleasing 
. arrangement of the drapery, a harmony of 
colour, without the force of Murillo, and 
dignity and sublimity, without either Mu^ 
rillo's simplicity, or Ribera's fire and ma- 
jesty. Cano's works in the Madrid museum 
are — " St. John writing the Apocalypse in 
the Isle of Patmos," "the Virgin adoring 
the Infant Jesus," a " Dead Christ wept 
over by an Angel," together with three 
or four others. 

The school of Madrid presents a long list 
of masters, although few of them were of 
great eminence. The museum possesses a 
few portraits of Sanchez Coello, one of the 
earliest masters of the school ; and but one 
picture, a " Baptism of Christ," by Navar- 
rete, better known as El Mudo, or the Dumb. 
Almost all the works of that extraordinary 
artist perished in a conflagration at Escurial. 
The '"' Vision of Ezechial," by Collantes, is 
an astonishing production. The Prophet 
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leaning against a column in the midst of the 
rains of Nineveh, summons the whole hu-i 
man race from the tomb, and myriads of the 
dead issue from the yawning earth in a 
vast variety of groups, displaying wonderful 
power and energy of expression, amazing 
invention, great anatomical skill, and a 
thorough command of drawing and colouring. 
The style of this artist has been compared to 
that of Lesueur, but to judge from this pic* 
ture it was more vigorous than that of the 
French master. Claudio Coello may be con- 
sidered as the last artist of the school, hold* 
ing the same place in the Castilian school, 
that Carlo Maratti did in that of Rome. Of 
his works the museum possesses two mystic 
subjects, in which the Holy Family is repre- 
sented surrounded by saints and angels, and 
by various allegorical characters. 

In this enumeration of the old Spanish 
masters, I have, for the sake of brevity, 
made no mention of the works of the two 
Ribaltas, nor of the two Espinosas, or of 
Mazo Martinez, or Juan de Toledo, or 
Antonio del Castillo, or Juan de Valdez- 
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Leal, or Migael de Tobar, or Villavicencio, 
or Palomino, or Pantoja de la Cruz, or Car* 
ducho, or of a score of other eminent artists ; 
and now, having visited the two saloons 
which have been consecrated to those schools 
we return to the circular vestibule and from 
it enter the great Italian gallery, first de- 
voting a few glances as we pass, to the works 
of modem Spanish art which are deposited 
in the small square saloon, forming a kind 
of ante-chamber to the long gallery. 

Francisco Goya y Lucientes merits the 
first place among the painters of the modern 
Spanish school, being in some respects a 
connecting link between them and the 
ancients. He was Pintor de Camaray or 
state painter to Charles III. and Charles IV. 
and after some years of exile, died at Bor- 
deaux in 1832, at the advanced age of eighty. 
He is represented in the museum by two or 
three portraits only which afford no sufficient 
criterion of the merits of his style. After 
Goya, the two most distinguished names are 
Jos^ Aparicio, and Vicente Lopez y Portaria, 
both of whom have adopted the manner of 
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the new French schools. Both are natives 
of the provmgp of Valencia, the former 
having heen born at Alicante in 1773, and 
the latter in Valencia, in 1 772, the father of 
Lopez and other members of his family 
having followed the profession of artists ; 
both have also enjoyed the distinction of 
being Pintores de Camara to the late King 
Ferdinand. There are some large works 
from the pencil of Aparicio in the museum. 
One celebrates the redemption of 1 700 slaves 
in Argel, by order of Charles III, ; another 
represents some appalling scenes of the 
dreadful famine which prevailed in Madrid 
during a part of the years 1811-12; and a 
third, by the same artist, is an allegorical 
subject, called " The Glories of Spain ;" in 
which the Genius of that country, who is 
accompanied by ReUgion and her attributes, 
distributes arms to her sons, who receive 
them with enthusiastic ardour to be employ- 
ed against the French invaders. In the 
centre is a bust of Ferdinand VII. on a lofty 
pedestal, the artist having wisely taken this 
means of introducing his majesty, who was 
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not personally present at the glorious strugr 
gle made for him by his too devoted subjects. 
The only work by Lopez that has made any 
impression on my memory, was a portrait of 
Goya which possesses considerable merit. 
Jose Madrazo, the present director of the 
museum, and, who as well as Aparicio, 
studied under David in Paris, has closely 
copied the rigid and classic style of that 
master in a large picture of *^ the Death of 
Viriato " which represents the assassination 
of the formidable chief of the Lusitani by 
some of his own officers who had been 
suborned to commit the treacherous act by 
the Roman general. A " Magdalen," by 
Tejeo, and a ** Fair in Madrid," by Manuel 
de la Cruz are the only other pictures in this 
hall which deserve to be particularized. 
There is no national style to be found among 
the cotemporary Spanish painters, and their 
works, on the whole, call for but few observ- 
ations. 



CHAPTER XX. 



The Royal Museum continued — The Italian Schools- 
The Flemish, German and French Schools. 



In noticing the vast array of artistic treasures 
contained in the great central gallery of the 
Museo del Rey, devoted to the Italian 
schools, I shall confine myself strictly to the 
principal works of the most celebrated mas- 
ters; and instead of following the indis- 
criminate order of the pictures as they are 
hung in the gallery, I shall adopt the ar- 
rangement made with much skill by M. 
Viardot, and suppose them distributed into 
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schools as is the case in the galleries of the 
Louvre. 

Florentine School. Leonardo da Vinci 
and Andrea del Sarto are the chief masters 
of this school whose works are to be found 
in the Madrid museum. Those of Leonardo 
are, a repetition of the portrait of the beau- 
tiful Monna Lisa, usually called Joconda, 
another repetition of the " Holy Family " 
of the Louvre, in which the Virgin is sitting 
in the lap of St. Anne, and finally, an ex- 
quisite "Holy Family,'* which was taken 
from the Escurial, and which never having 
been engraved is quite unknown out of 
Spain. The Divine Infant is represented in 
it playing with the little St. John, while the 
half figures only of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Joseph are visible. The value of this 
picture is greatly augmented by the admira- 
ble state of preservation in which it has con- 
tinued. 

The works of Andrea del Sarto deposited 
here, are six in number. Of these his 
" Sacrifice of Abraham/* is considered to be 
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one of the finest things which he has left ; 
and another of them — which represents the 
Virgin with the Child, seated on a kind of 
pedestal, at the foot of which is an angel 
with a book, and on one side a holy person- 
age who is supposed to be St. Joseph, — ^is 
conceived in the grandest style of the artist. 
But the portrait of his wife Lucrezia Fede, 
might well claim the palm for being the most 
beautiful production of his pencil in this 
museum. It is hung as a companion to the 
Joconda of Leonardo, and well merits the 
place thus given it. The remaining works 
of Andrea del Sarto are two *' Holy Fami- 
lies," and a " Madonna." 

School of Parma. This school is iden- 
tified with the name of the great Coreggio, 
whose works are considered by many to 
embrace all the perfections of the art. 
Until the removal of the pictures from the 
Escurial, the royal museum contained only 
one small work by him, viz. : a *' Holy Fa- 
mily ;" but among the artistic treasures taken 
from that famous monastery, and given, I 
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may say for the first time, to the world, was 
one of the immortal AUegri's chefs-d'ceuvre, 
which has been generally called a " Noli me 
tangere,^* or meeting of our Lord with Mag- 
dalen, immediately after the resurrection; 
but which M. Viardot, and I think with 
sufficient reason, supposes to represent one 
of the first acts of the Magdalen's repent- 
ance, when, before she had yet abandoned 
all the vanities of the world, she meets our 
Saviour, and casts herself at his feet to im- 
plore pardon. This most valuable picture 
has been skilfully restored by Madrazo, and 
some daubs of paint with which it was 
stupidly attempted to conceal a portion, from 
misconceived notions of modesty, have been 
carefully removed. 

Roman School. The Madrid museum 
is enriched by no less than ten of the works 
of the divine Raphael, and among them are, 
at least, three of his decided chefs-d^csuvre^ 
making in - all a collection of his works, 
which can be equalled only by that of 
the Vatican. Of those by much the most 
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important is the 8pasimo di Sicilia* se- 
cond to the Transfiguration in effect and 
execution, but superior to it in unity of com- 
position, and in the circumstance of its being 
entirely from the pencil of Raphael himself, 
without any touches from Julio Romano, or 
any other pupil. It has been said, after a 
critical comparison of the two, that if their 
respective positions had been reversed from 

• The history of this celebrated picture is, 1 believe, 
pretty generally known. It derives its name from the 
Convent of Santa Maria dello Spasimo, at Palermo, 
for which it was painted by Raphael. Having been 
either taken or purchased by the King of Spain, the 
ship which carried it from Sicily was lost in the gulf 
of Genoa, when the crew perished together with 
every thing on board except this picture, which was 
washed on shore in its case, and restored, after some 
time, to Sicily, to be again removed, and finally placed 
in the palace of the King of Spain. For its preserv- 
ation from destruction, a second time, the world is 
indebted to the French ; for, having been originally 
painted on wood, it had so far decayed as to be near 
crumbling into dust, when it was removed to Paris, 
along with the other spoils of Europe, by Napoleon, 
and there transferred on canvass with extraordinary 
skill and success by M. Bounemaison. 

I 2 
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the beginning, the opinion of mankind might 
have made the Spasimo, what the Trans- 
figuration now is, the first picture in the 
world. The subject and general character 
of this stupendous emanation of the most 
sublime human genius is, in general, well 
known to the world from engravings; I 
shall, however, mention a circumstance which 
is no bad criticism on it, and of which I was 
myself cognizant. A traveller who, along 
with a companion, had just seen it for the 
first time, expressed his disappointment, and 
found numerous faults in it, when he com- 
pared it with the Transfiguration. There was, 
he said, in the general tone of the colouring 
a disagreeable, reddish hue ; the lights were 
too much spread over the canvass ; the ex- 
tended arms of the Blessed Virgin, whom 
Vasari had mistaken for Veronica, had 
something awkward about them ; the arm , 
or at least the shoulder of Simon of Cyrene 
seemed charged ; and he complained of some 
other minor faults that I do not remember. 
In fact, he had come to the conclusion that 
the picture was very far indeed from being 
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equal to its great companion of the Vatican ; 
but there was then a pause in the con- 
versation; the critic had fixed his eye on 
that face of the Son of God, who was there 
crushed to the earth under the weight of his 
cross, and the expression of that face guided 
his eye to the countenance of the Blessed 
Mother, who, in an agony of sorrow met 
her Divine Son in that moment of anguish. 
The object of the traveller was to admire the 
intensity of the expression, the sublimity of 
the anguish thus depicted, but an involun- 
tary emotion overpowered his feelings, and 
although the gallery was full of visitors, he 
could not restrain the tears from flowing 
rapidly down his cheeks. " Allons nous en ; 
j' avals tort :" — *' I have been unjust in my 
criticism;" said the stranger to his friend, 
turning away, and endeavouring to repress 
feelings which he saw must render him ri- 
diculous in the eyes of observers. That, har- 
rowing glance exchanged between Christ and 
his Mother, in which so much of agony, com- 
bined with inefiable grandeur, sanctity and 
beauty is expressed, is sufficient to engage 
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the attention for at least one visit ; but it is 
only when we can withdraw our eyes from 
that focus of intense interest, and scan the 
respective characters of the other figures — 
of the Holy Women, of St. John, of Simon 
of Cyrene, of the Roman soldiers — that we 
can appreciate all the miraculous perfection 
of the composition* It is appropriately 
called by the Spaniards " El extremo dolor " 
— '"the extreme affliction" — and Viirdot 
thus expressively winds up the description 
which he gives of it in his work; — "The 
Spasimo, in which are united all those tran- 
scendant quaUties that are comprised and 
summed-up in the name of Raphael, and 
which the divine artist seemed anxious to 
stamp with a seal of preference, by attaching 
to it his signature which he used so sparingly 
— the Spasimo is one of those rare, surpass- 
ing, supremely excellent works, of which, 
one who knows them can only say to those 
who wish to know them ;• — ' go and see, 
feel, adore.' 

Next to the Spasimo rank three sublime 
productions of Raphael's, in which the sub- 
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ject of the " Holy Family," is treated in 
different ways, and is distinguished in each 
by a particular name. Thus, one is called 
'' La Perla" — the Pearl — a title which is 
properly applied to describe its extreme 
perfection in art; another has been called 
by some " the Virgin of the Ruins,*' 
from the character of the composition, the 
sacred group being seated among ruins, 
and the Virgin reposing her arm on an 
ancient Roman altar ; and the third is 
known as the " Virgin of the Fish,*' as 
among the holy personages introduced, is 
young Tobias conducted by the Angel Ra- 
phael, and holding the miraculous fish. For 
gracefulness, attractive beauty, and extreme 
delicacy of manipulation. La Perla is not ex- 
ceeded by any of the Holy Families which 
Raphael painted; and, hence, it may be 
easily understood why the generality of 
observers should be more completely cap- 
tivated by it than by any other of his works 
in this museum. However, we find that its 
beauty is less sanctified than that of the 
"Virgin of the Ruins," less sublime than 
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that of the "Virgin of the Fish." The 
former of these resembles it so much in 
design, that it might be looked upon as a 
repetition of it, if the composition had not 
been different. In both the Child Jesus is 
seated on the lap of his blessed Mother, and 
is stooping to embrace the little St. John, at 
the same time that he looks up to call the 
attention of his Mother to his infant precur- 
sor, who approaches timidly, making some 
offering to the Divine Babe, and carrying 
the scroll with the words Ecce Agnus Dei. 
Nothing can be more exquisitely graceful 
than the attitude and expression of the 
Blessed Virgin, which are slightly varied, 
and the complacency, with which St. Joseph 
contemplates the Infant God is mingled with 
intense devotion. In both we find incom- 
parable beauty, delicacy, brilliancy, suavity 
and grace; and the arrangement is sufii* 
ciently varied to show the fertility of inven- 
tion which the great artist possessed. It 
has been conjectured that the " Virgin of the 
Fish," was intended to celebrate the ad- 
mission of the Book of Tobias into the cata- 
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logue of the canonical Scriptures, from the 
circumstance that St. Jerome with his lion, 
is also introduced in the act of studying a 
book which may be supposed to be the 
Bible. Viardot this picture calls the *' Su- 
preme expression of nobleness and ma- 
jesty ;" and says that neither Raphael nor 
any one after him, ever combined so much 
grandeur with so much simplicity. The 
French critic classifies it thus, among the 
works of the great Roman master; — " Ra- 
phael,'* he observes, '* introduced the Virgin 
in three different ways in his works : some- 
times they are simple Madonnas, sometimes 
Holy Families, and sometimes they represent 
the Virgin glorified CVierges glorieusesj sur- 
rounded by such personages as the artist 
may select. Of the Madonnas, the first in 
my opinion, is the * Madonna della Seggiola,' 
of the Pitti palace (in Florence) ; of the 
*Holy Families,* that of Francis I. which 
we have in the Louvre ; and of the Glorified 
Virgins, the ' Virgin of the Fish.' " * 

* A friend of mine who visited the Escurial previoas 
to the removal of the pictures to Madrid, wus asked 

I 5 
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The other works of Raphael at Madrid, 
are a " Holy Family," called the " Virgin of 
the Rose," inferior in many respects to the 
three preceding ones ; another " Holy Fa- 
mily," of almost miniature proportions ; the 
" Visitation of the Blessed Virgin to St. Eliza- 
beth ;" and three portraits which display all 
those qualities that place Raphael at the 
head of that branch of the art, as well as of 
all its other departments. 

The Venetian School. The museum 
of Madrid may boast of the richest collection 
of Titians in the world, not even excepting 



by the curator if he knew a Senor Wilkie in England, as 
that gentleman had a very peculiar way about him in 
visiting their galleries. '* That queer Englishman/' said 
the Spaniard, " come here every day for more than a 
month, and always commenced his visit by planting 
h imself before the ' Virgen del Pez, where he re- 
mained until near evening, and then retired without 
casting more than a casual glance at any of the other 
works." Mr. Wilkie, as I mentioned above, adopted 
a similar plan with respect to the Behedores of Velas- 
quez, in visiting the museum at Madrid. 
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the gallery of his own city of Venice, where 
the great colourist has left his immortal 
** Assumption/' There are, in Madrid, no 
less than forty of his admirable works, and 
it is thought that several others perished in 
a conflagration of the royal palace of the 
Pardo. I shall enumerate the principal ones 
only, beginning as I always prefer doing, with 
the best. The " Apotheosis of Charles V." 
may be considered as the most important of 
all for magnitude and style ; but the flattery 
of introducing Chgurles V. and Philip II. with 
their queens while all were still alive, among 
the choirs of saints and angels in the celes- 
tial abodes, where even the Blessed Trinity 
is seen in the midst of Glory, is so excessive 
and so outrageous to ordinary feelings of 
propriety, that we turn away from the pic- 
ture without waiting to observe the wonders 
of art wrought therein by the painter.* 

* The fine fresco in the abside of the high altar of 
the Madelaine in Paris, is open to the same objection ; 
for we find in it Napoleon and other uncanonized 
** Saints '* occupying places in the same heaven with 
all that .religion holds sacred and holy. 
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The " Venus and Adonis " is a repetition 
of the picture in the National Gallery in 
London, or else the latter is a repetition of 
it ; but in the opinion of competent judges, 
that of Madrid is not only the original, but 
has many other claims to superiority. '* The 
Arrival of Bacchus in the Island of Naxos," 
one of the most perfect of Titian's works, 
is a bacchanalian piece resembling the '' Bac- 
chus and Ariadne " of London, of which it 
was the companion. The " Offering to 
Fecundity," is a wonderful triumph of art, 
representing an almost countless multitude 
of naked children, playing in a vast va- 
riety of groups and attitudes, with infantine 
gambols, round the statue of the goddess, 
to whom two young women are offering 
sacrifice. It is considered that this picture 
leaves any similar work of Albano's far 
behind. " Diana surprised by Acteon," and 
" Diana discovering the Frailty of Calixlo," 
were both painted by Titian for Philip II., 
at the advanced age of eighty-four, and 
nevertheless, display all the energy of youth, 
and the best style of colouring of the great 
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master. But in the " Allegory of the Bat- 
tle of Lepanto/' this gallery possesses a still 
more extraordinary production of that aged 
master's ; for the battle of Lepanto having 
taken place in October, 1571, whereas Titian 
was born in 1477, he must have reached the 
extreme old age of ninety-four at the time 
that this work issued from his still bril- 
liant, still vigorous pencil ! Of the religious 
subjects that he has left, this gallery has 
inherited several ; among others, an " As- 
sumption of the Magdalen," two ''Entomb- 
ments of Christ,'' a half-length of the "Mag- 
dalen," the " Temptation of Adam by Eve," 
which ranks among the finest of his efforts 
for vigour and colouring ; " Abraham's Sa- 
crifice, ** Christ carr5dng the Cross," an 
** Ecce Homo," a ** Virgin of Sorrow," two 
*' Saints Margaret," and, finally, a " Salome 
carrying the Head of St. John Baptist," 
which, as a single figure, is not excelled in 
force, truth, expression, or colouring, by 
any other work of Titian's. I should have 
mentioned among the profane subjects a 
** Sisyphus rolling his Rock," and a " Pro- 
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metheus chained to Mount Caucasus ;*' and of 
those subjects, there are besides, four others 
which being preserved in the private cabinet 
called the 8ala de DescansOy or Hall of Re- 
pose, I have not enumerated along with those 
exhibited in the great gallery; they are a 
" Danae," which escaped in some way with 
only a scorching from the fires of the Inqui- 
sition ; a " Lucretia Stabbing herself," and 
two Venuses like those well-known pictures 
of the Paphian Goddess, by the same artist, 
in the Tribuna at Florence. If we add to 
all those a great number of portraits, among 
which is one of himself, it will be admitted 
that the works of Titian in this museum 
would furnish no inconsiderable gallery by 
themselves. 

The works of Tintoretto that are to be 
seen in this museum are the following: — 
'* Judith covering the body of Holophemes," 
whose head she has given to her attendant 
to carry ; an " Engagement by Sea and 
Land ;" a sketch of the vast picture of the 
" Glory of Paradise," which is seen in the 
famous council-chamber of the palace of 
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the Doges, at Venice ; an allegory of '* Wis- 
dom putting to flight Vice," with several 
portraits. Tintoretto was never so great a 
favourite with the Spanish kings as his 
illustrious and more talented rival Titian, and 
the specimens of his works in the Madrid 
museum are proportionably less favourable 
to his glory. 

Paul Veronese, the other great Venetian, 
is in this respect, more fortunate than Tin- 
toretto. '* Jesus disputing in the midst of 
the Doctors," is a sublime work, in which 
the artist introduces the fine architectural 
accessories so remarkable in his " Suppers ;" 
an allegory called by some ** the Birth of 
Love," and by others " the Birth of a 
Prince," is a fine composition ; then there 
are *' the Infant Jesus," " Magdalen praying 
at the foot of the Cross," " the Baptism of 
Christ," *' Moses saved from the Waters," 
" Susanna and the Elders," " the Martyr- 
dom of St. Agatha," in which the Saint, 
who is consoled in her sufferings by an 
Angel, endeavours with her hands to con- 
ceal the horrible wounds inflicted on her by 
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the orders of the tyrant, who had commanded 
her hreasts to be cut off; and, finally " Ve- 
nus and Adonis," which is altogether dif- 
ferent in pesign from Titian's well known 
pictures : for in the former we have the 
beautiful young huntsman sleeping in the 
arms of Venus, who shews the tenderest 
care to prevent his slumbers from being 
disturbed ; while Cupid, with all his might, 
endeavours to restrain one of the hunter's 
dogs, which has started at the sight of some 
passing game, and is about darting off to 
commence the sports of the day. The 
finest, however, of the works of Paul 
Veronese in this museum, is that which 
I have placed first in the list. 

Of the other Venetian masters we have, 
of the rare and valuable works of Fra Se- 
bastiano del Piombo, two pictures of "Christ 
carrying the Cross," one of large, the other 
of small dimensions, and a *' Christ descend- 
ing to Limbo," which M. Viardot thinks 
equal to the famous " Resurrection of La- 
zarus," in the National Gallery, of which 
it is said that Michael Angelo sketched the 
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design, for the purpose of setting up Fra 
Sebastiano as a rival to Raphael. Of Gior- 
gione, there is the " Triumph of David," 
together with some other works ; and finally 
of the works] of Bassano, or rather, of the 
greatest of the three Bassano's, as well as of 
the Titian's, the Madrid gallery has the most 
numerous and complete collection in Eu- 
rope. I shall simply mention the follow- 
ing, namely, " The Entrance of the Animals 
into the Ark," " The Animals leaving the 
Ark," " God reproaching our First Parents 
in Paradise," " Orpheus charming the Brute 
Creation with his Lyre," " The Journey of 
Jacob," in which are seen a great number of 
camels, horses, mules, &c., a '* Landscape," 
in which the figures represent " the Rape of 
Europa," "The March of the Hebrews in 
the Desert," and ** Christ driving the buy- 
ers and sellers from the Temple," in which 
the artist rose to the highest range of his 
genius. 

School op Bologna. — Not to mention 
the primitive masters who, of this, as well 
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as of all the other schools, are unrepre- 
sented in the Madrid museum, I may ob- 
serve that there are no works there of either 
Domenichino, or of the prolific Annibal Car- 
racci, the most eminent of his iamily. A 
'* Vision of St Francis," in the best style 
of Agostino, is the only Caracci in the 
gallery. 

An '^ Ecstasy of St. James," and the 
''Death of St. Sebastian," are in the best 
and most vigorous style employed by Guido ; 
and there are besides, by the same artist, a 
^'Magdalen," a ''St. ApoUonia," a "Cleopatra 
poisoning herself vdth the Asp," all charac- 
terized by excessive mannerism ; and finally 
a magnificent picture of the '* Virgin in 
Glory," in which Guido equals his most 
successful efforts. 

There are a few charming pictures by 
Guide's famous rival, Guercino, namely, 
" Painting," personified by a young woman, 
who turns round from her canvass to look 
at an old man, who is supposed to represent 
architecture ; "St. Peter delivered from Pri- 
son," and " Magdalen in the Desert," which 
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is, indeed, an exquisite production. But 
the '' Susanna at the Bath/' is the work, 
of all others, which does most honour here 
to the genius of Guercino. In the figure of 
Susanna there is a wonderful combination 
of loveUness and modesty ; but I know of 
no way to account for the circumstance of 
her hair being cut close like that of a man, 
except it may have been some caprice of the 
artist, which certainly does not add to the 
feminine character of the figure. This pic- 
ture is justly preferred to that of Paul 
Veronese. 

The " Toilet of Venus," and the " Judg- 
ment of Paris," are two fine efforts of the 
genius of Albano, and good specimens of his 
style. The " Obsequies of Caesar," is a vast and 
important work by Lanfranc. In the centre 
of the picture is a funeral pile, upon which 
is placed the body of Caesar, the priests are 
setting fire to the comers of the pile, whilst 
in the foreground several naked gladiators 
are immolating each other to the manes of 
the emperor. A great multitude of spec- 
tators are grouped in various ways and 
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express various emotions, and the scene is 
represented as taking place in one of the 
great places of Ancient Rome. The other 
artists of the Bolognese school, 1 pass in 
silence, as I have done the minor names in 
all the other schools. 

Neapolitan School. — Having thus, un- 
der the heads of the other schools, glanced 
rapidly at the works of the great Italian 
masters that are to he found in the museum 
of Madrid, I hasten to those of Germany, 
France, and the Netherlands, but shall first 
mention a few valuable pictures by the Nea- 
politans, among whom the name of the ac- 
compUshed and eccentric Salvator Rosa is 
so illustrious. His works here are — " the 
Meeting of Jacob and Rachel," and "the 
Sacrifice of Abraham," in history, and a 
*' Marine Piece" and " Landscape," repre- 
senting two of his other styles. The land- 
scape is a gloomy and savage wilderness, in 
which St. Jerome is seen at prayer ; and the 
marine piece represents the city and gulf of 
Salerno. It is saying enough to observe 
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that all are worthy of the great but wild 
and capricious genius of Salvator. There 
are several noble pictures here by the Caval- 
liere Massimo, and others by Stanzioni, 
Andrea Vaccaro, Cavallini, and Giaquinto, 
with several by Luca Giordano, who went 
to Spain on the invitation of Charles II., 
and during a ten years residence there, 
enriched that country with an incredible 
number of his productions, having been 
styled Luca-fa-prestOy from his wonderful 
facility and quickness of execution. This 
artist was chiefly famous for the extraordi- 
nary precision with which he copied the 
style of every other master, thus making 
all his pictures mere imitations ; but the 
most prodigious example which he has left 
of that singular taste, is the large picture in 
the style of Rubens, which is called " the 
Allegory of Peace,*' for what reason I am 
not aware, but certainly the opinion put 
forward that it is an allegory on the style 
and genius of Rubens himself, seems much 
more probable. The great Flemish master 
appears in it, at his easel, surrounded by a 
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multitude of objects which he had painted 
in his allegorical works ; and Discord and 
Peace, with a host of other personages from 
allegorical mythology, are introduced; the 
whole being so perfect an imitation of 
the style of Rubens, that when somewhat 
brighter than it is at present, it must have 
been no easy matter to distinguish it from 
his works. Luca Giordano is accused of 
having be«3., by his rapid style, one of the 
most fatally efficient agents in bringing 
about the decay of art. 

The German School. — ^The works of 
this school, which are mixed with those of 
the French, in the circular saloon at 
the end of the long gallery, may be briefly 
disposed of, especially as my object is not 
so much to give any description of the pic- 
tures, as to convey some idea of the amount 
of the treasures of art deposited in this mu- 
seum, and so lately revealed to the world. 1 
shall continue to take it for granted that the 
names of the several artists, whose merits 
have become a portion of the creed of public 
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taste, will be a sufficient enunciation of the 
relative degrees of perfection possessed by 
their respective works. 

"Adam and Eve," painted on separate 
panels, and once, probably, the wings to 
some larger work, are interesting as rem- 
nants of the art of the venerable Jerome 
Bos, one of the earliest painters in oil. 
The principal work of Albert Durer is a 
" Crucifixion," of small dimensions, brought 
from the Escurial, and stiU in a perfect state 
of preservation ; but there are besides of his, 
" the Virgin suckling the Child Jesus," two 
" Allegories," together with a portrait of 
himself, bearing the date 1496, and a '' St. 
Jerome at Study," which is attributed to 
him. There are two ** Hunting Pieces," 
by Cranach, and among some others, whose 
authors are unknown, is a " Descent from 
the Cross," of great antiquity, which is at- 
tributed by M. Viardot to Lucas of Leyden, 
on account of a similarity in the grouping, 
costume, and general effect, which he dis- 
covers between it and a picture by that 
ancient master in the Louvre. " Ceres in 
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the house of Becubo^ while in search of her 
daughter Prosperine," is by Elzhaymer, an 
artist of Francfort, who died in 1 620 ; but 
from his time to that of Raphael Mengs, 
who lived so recently as the year 1779, we 
find no work of German art in this museum. 
Mengs having spent a great portion of his 
life, as an artist, in Spain, it might be ex- 
pected that a considerable number of his 
productions should be found in the Madrid 
museum, but, with the exception of some 
portraits, there are only an ** Adoration of 
the Shepherds," a ** Magdalen," and a half- 
length of " St. Peter," there, the first-named 
of the three being recognised as one of his 
chefs d^ceuvre. Mengs revived, for a mo- 
ment, in his own person, the spirit of an- 
cient art, which had perished under the in- 
fluence of Luca Giordano, and he has been 
styled by Cean Bermudez, perhaps in too 
sweeping a way, the greatest painter of the 
eighteenth century. 

French School. — The productions of 
this school being, as I have mentioned, de- 
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posited along with those of the Germans, 
simply because neither the one or the other 
are sufficiently numerous to fill separate sa- 
loons, I shall enumerate here the principal 
works which come under this head. Those 
of Nicolas Poussin hold the first place, and 
of them the museum contains so many as 
twelve. Several of these are landscapes; 
and of the historical pieces the first in point 
of merit is '^ the Departure for the Boar- 
Hunt of Calyden;" next is "David Con- 
queror of Goliath/' in which we find the 
anomalous allegory of Victory crowning the 
hero of Israel. *',A Bacchanalian Scene," 
which is highly prized in Spain, is altogether 
rejected from the list of Poussin's works by 
Viardot, so far as the figures ; the French 
critic asserting that if any portion of the pic- 
ture be from the pencil of his great country- 
man, it can only be the landscape back- 
ground: finally, allegorical composition of 
"Parnassus," which is similarly much boasted 
of by the Spaniards, and is also depreciated 
by the French as an inadequate sample of 
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Poussin's genius, closes the list of his histo- 
rical works. 

Among the inestimable treasures of the 
gallery are nine Claudes. One is a view 
of the Colosseum and other magnificent 
ruins of Rome, with four women in the 
foreground occupied with the interment of 
a body, which is probably that of a saint. 
Another represents the efiect of the sun in 
the morning ; a city is seen in the distance 
surrounded by a rich and beautiful country, 
and in the foreground is the river Nile, from 
which the infant Moses has just been saved, 
and is presented to Pharaoh's daughter ; 
next is an arid and savage wilderness, below 
whose gloomy horizon the sun has set, leav- 
ing behind a red and fiery glare, while in the 
foreground an anchorite is seen at prayer in a 
solitary spot of shade ; the next is a solitude 
of a different description, in which are seen 
several trees and a richer soil, with the view 
of a city in the remote background, and the 
penitent Magdalen at prayer in the fore- 
ground, at the foot of a tree on which is 
placed a crucifix ; then comes a Landscape, 
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giving the effect of the setting sun, with the 
angel Raphael, and young Tobias, in the 
foreground ; next, a magnificent composi- 
tion in which the sea, glittering with the 
rays of a morning sun, appears in the hori- 
zon, and is confined within the limits of a 
crowded harbour in the foreground ; while 
among the numerous figures with which 
the scene is animated, is that of St. Paula 
the Roman about to embark, along with her 
companions, for the Holy Land: finally, 
there are three other Landscapes, one of 
which has been greatly defaced by time, and 
another of which represents a ford in a river, 
where a shepherd helps a young girl to pass. 
There is no affectation in saying that the 
merits of all may be best described by stat- 
ing that they are the works of Claude ; among 
them, the '* Sea Piece,'* and the Scene in 
which the " Magdalen '' is introduced, are 
chefs d'ceuvre of that great artist's pencil. 

A few paintings by Mignard, Bourdon, 
Coypel, Rigaud, Watteau, Jouvenet, Joseph 
Vemet, and others who are less known, 
complete the list of works that are classed 
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under the head of the French school, and 
which did not come down to the days of 
David and his imitators. 

Dutch and Flemish Schools. — Having 
got thus far with the enumeration of the 
more important works in this magnificent 
collection, I had well nigh been obliged to 
bring my task to an abrupt conclusion, 
while at least one-third of the museum re- 
mained to be visited. Hitherto I had the 
assistance of an old catalogue published so 
long ago as 1828, and which contained, 
although in an order dijfFerent from that in 
which they are now hung, a list of almost 
all the works belonging to the preceding 
schools, excepting, of course, such as have 
been lately removed from the Escurial ; but 
the Flemish and Dutch paintings not being 
comprised in the old collection, and the 
new catalogue being still in the compiler's 
hands, no authentic clue existed for the 
public to the subjects of many of them, 
or to the names of the artists whose pro- 
ductions they are. Fortunately, however, 
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the work of M. Viardot, to which I have 
been already indebted for the classification of 
the pictures, and for many judicious observa- 
tions relating to them, came then efi*ectu- 
ally to my aid, and supplying the place of a 
catalogue, which the Spaniards had been so 
ridiculously slow in composing, enables me 
to particularize the more important produc- 
tions which have such illustrious names 
as those of Rubens or Teniers associated 
with them. 

M. Viardot attributes two pieces, which 
he supposes to have been the wings of 
a triptiquCy to Van Eyck, the inventor 
of oil-painting, and one, the " Repose in 
Egypt," to his sister Margariet: we then 
proceed, without seeking for any thing in 
the interval, to the time of Rubens himself, 
and find such a list of works from the pen- 
cil of the great Flemish colourist, as might, 
Uke those of Titian, sustain the honour of a 
gallery by themselves. They may be enu- 
merated as follows : — *' The Adoration of 
the Kings ;" " Mercury and Argus ;" '* the 
Judgment of Paris ;" "the Three Graces ;" 
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'' Diana and Calixto;" " Apollo and Midas;" 
*' Atalanta overcome;" "the Rape of Pro- 
serpine;" "Orpheus and Eurydice ;" " the 
Miracle of the Brazen Serpent/' the original 
or superior repetition, observes M. Viardot, 
of the picture in the National Gallery in 
London ; " the Sin of Adam/' copied from 
Titian's picture in the Italian gallery ; " the 
Origin of the Milky Way," in which while 
Juno gives suck to young Hercules, according 
to the poets, some streams of the milk are seen 
to escape through the heavens and form the 
Galaxy; " Saturn devouring one of his Sons;" 
" Medea offering to Jason the head of one of 
their children ;" " Andromeda chained to 
the Rock ; " " Andromeda delivered by 
Perseus ;" " Philip II. on horseback, crown- 
ed by Victory;" ** Nymphs surprised by 
Satyrs ;" " the Garden of Love ;" four " Al- 
legories;" and a "Village Dance." To 

these are to be added others brought from 
the Escurial, namely, a " Holy Family ;" 
" Christ crowned with Thorns ;" and " the 
Blessed Virgin surrounded by a Group of 
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Saints." Of the second of these, M. Viar- 
dot says ; — " Full of action, full of effect, 
prodigious for colouring, this work is one 
of the most magnfiicent, one of the most 
perfect of those which have been left by 
Rubens ; Flanders has no one superior to it 
among the subjects of an analagous descrip- 
tion ; and whilst in execution it is fully 
equal to the celebrated * Flagellation,' 
which is admired so much in the church of 
St. Paul at Antwerp, it is in point of com- 
position, grander and more complete." Of 
the " Virgin and Saints " that I have just 
mentioned, the same' writer affirms that, 
although it is of small dimensions, still 
among the works of Rubens it should not 
rank beneath '*the Descent from the Cross," 
in the Antwerp cathedral — that it is, in fact, 
one of the divinest of his chefs d^ceuvre. 

In this gallery there are several portraits by 
Rubens' illustrious pupil and rival, Vandyck, 
and what are much rarer, some of his his- 
torical pieces, among which is one of his 
fin^t and most magnificent compositions—' 
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"Christ taken in the Garden of Olives." 
The others are two "Dead Christs," and 
** St. Francis expiring." Rembrandt and 
Jordaens have also left some specimens of 
their works here ; and there are numerous 
compositions by the two Breughels^ The 
works of the two Teniers (father and son) 
are almost countless in this gallery. It was 
said that there were no fewer than seventy- 
six by the more illustrious of the two, 
namely, Teniers the younger! From this 
statement, and from the number of the 
Raphaels, of the Titians, and of the Rubens', 
not to mention the great names of the Span- 
ish schools, the almost incalculable treasures 
amassed in this museum, may be, in some 
measure appreciated. Among these works 
of Teniers are three or four repetitions of a 
favourite subject — the "Temptation of St. 
Anthony," in which the artist gives great 
variety to the whimsical creations of his 
fancy. In one, the woman who is brought 
by the demons to tempt the venerable an- 
chorite, is a hideous old monster, just as 
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Ugly as any of the frightful fiends around 
her ; in another she is a blooming young 
girl ; while in a third she wears the costume 
of a modern lady of fashion. His " Tavern 
Scenes," " Village Dances," and other sub- 
jects of that description are numerous, and 
all in the perfection of his inimitable style. 
Add to these " the Interior of an Armory," 
in which all the weapons known in his time 
are accurately painted ; and a " Picture Gal- 
lery," in which each picture is finished in 
its most minute details, preserving the style, 
colouring, &c., of the originals, which are 
for the most well known works ; and finally, 
a series of twelve small pieces, illustrating 
the episode of " Rinaldo and Armida, 
in the Jerusalem Delivered," a subject 
very different from those which the artist 
so much loved. There are several small 
pieces by Adrian and Isaac Van Ostade ; a 
"Battle Scene," by Vander Meulen; se- 
veral '* Battles," by Wouvermans ; a ** Battle 
Piece," by Snayers ; " Marine Pieces," by 
Van-de-Velde ; " Interiors," by Peter Nefs ; 
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" Hunting Keces," by Sneyders ; " Por- 
traits/' by Porbus, &C.9 &c. In fine, the 
admirers of the Flemish and Dutch Schools 
of painting would find, in the Madrid gal- 
lery, almost inexhaustible resources to in- 
dulge their favourite enthusiasm. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Gallery of SculpturC'^The Museo Nadonalr^The Aca^ 
demy of Fine Arts — SU Antonio de la Florida — Mu- 
seum of Natural History — Gabinete topogrqfico — 
Museums of the Armory and Artillery-^Numismatk 
Collection, 



Feeling that I shall have conscientiously 
fulfilled the duty of conducting the reader to 
all that is most worthy of the traveller's at- 
tention in Madrid, hy visiting with him the 
splendid museums which that capital pos- 
sesses, I resume that very pleasing tesk, in 
the present chapter, with the gallery of 
antiques which occupies the greater part of 
the ground-floor of the Museo del Rey, the 
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other portion of which we have been review- 
ing in the last two chapters. 

The collection of antiques is not remark- 
able for great value or extent ; but several 
of the objects are those which were pur- 
chased in Italy for Philip IV. by the great 
Velasquez. Among them are a *' Group of 
Castor and Pollux;" a ''Ganymede;"* a 
" Mercury ;" two '* Roman Emperors," the 
heads and arms of which are of bronze, and 
thq remainder of fine alabaster ; an ** Ariadne 
or Cleopatra ;" the '' Apotheosis of the Em- 
peror Claudius," which has been altered so 
as to be adapted for Charles III ; a well 
restored " Urania ;" a " Hermaphrodite " in 
bronze, like that in marble which is at the 
Louvre; with several other figures, besides 
busts and hermes, bas-reliefs, &c. 

Of the sculpture of the Renaissance, there 
are, among other things, a statue of Isa- 
bel, the wife of Charles V. in the old Flo- 
rentines style, and a famous group in bronze 
of Charles V. with a figure representing 
Furor, or Civil-war, chained beneath his 
feet. The figure of the Emperor is full of 
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dignity and expression, but what is peculiar 
to it is, that it may be divested of the armour 
and other drapery, and be thus converted 
into a statue in the heroic style. This group 
is by Leon Leoni, an Italian sculptor, and 
until the last few years was preserved in the 
palace of the Buen Retiro. 

The museum has several important works 
by two Spanish sculptors of our own day, 
Jos^ Alvarez and Sola. They are executed, 
not in the ancient national stvle, which I 
have briefly noticed elsewhere, but in white 
marble, and are possessed, for the most part, 
of considerable merit. Those of Alvarez 
are the more numerous, and consist of 
statues of Cupid, Apollo, and Diana, 
smaller than life, and sitting figures of 
Charles IV. and the Queen, Maria Isabel 
of Braganza, in Roman costume, together 
with a bust of Ferdinand VII. and some 
other things. But the most important, not 
only of his works, but of all those in the 
museum is the colossal group of " Zara- 
goza," as it is termed, representing a young 
man defending his aged and wounded father 
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from an enemy, and intended to com- 
memorate the heroic defence of Saragosa 
against the French, in 1809. The figures, 
which are in the classic style, are ahnost 
without drapery, and are full of majestic 
expression. The attitude of the son, who 
interposes his manly frame between the 
weapons of the enemy and the almost pros- 
trate figure of his venerable parent, is full of 
energy and dignity, and his countenance is 
finely expressive of filial anguish mingled 
with bravery roused into fury. It is a sub- 
lime work, and worthy of those deeds in 
which Spain, even in her degradation, 
may glory. A colossal group representing 
" Daoiz and Velarde," the heroes of the 
2nd of May, swearing to sacrifice themselves 
for their country, is another monument to 
Spanish heroism, worthy as a work of 
art, of the memorable event which it cele- 
brates. In this group the costume is 
modem, the large Spanish cloak being ju- 
diciously managed so as to break the stiffness 
of the modern dress ; and the heroes of the 
Prado are represented at the moment when, 
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with uplifted arms, and faces turned to 
heaven, they pronounce the solemn oath to 
resist the invader until death. The figures 
are varied, energetic and dignified ; the 
drapery is necessarily heavy, but the general 
e£^t is good. This work which was ordered 
by Ferdinand VII. was executed in Rome, 
by Soli. 

There are some other modem works in 
marble, and several small bronzes, together 
with a large collection of Etruscan Vases, 
and a great many valuable tables in the 
Pietra dwra mosaic of Florence. 

The Museo Nacional has been called into 
existence still more recently than the Mu- 
seo del Rey being, in fact, nothing more 
than a collection of the works of art removed 
within the last half dozen years from the 
suppressed convents, those of the Escurial 
alone, as being still royal property, having 
been deposited in the great museum. But 
for some such laudable and patriotic under- 
taking, this portion of the monastic plunder 
would have been scattered or lost, and a 
great deal of it, no doubt, carried into other 
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countries ; but, although the museum will re- 
main a monument of spoliation, sacrilegious 
as it was unjust — a monument too, of those 
venerable institutions where Uterature was 
preserved, and the arts fostered, as well as 
aspirations beyond this cold world nurtured, 
for many an age, but which exist no longer 
in Spain, it will also bear testimony that the 
revolutionists of the 19th century could re- 
spect the arts, though nol^religion, and that 
the idea of nationality was not overlooked in 
one case as it was in the other. To the 
pictures which had been the property of the 
religious houses, have been added those more 
valuable ones belonging to the confiscated 
estates of the Infant, Don Sebastian, and the 
place selected to receive them is, appropri- 
ately enough, the spacious halls and corridors 
of the convent of la Trinidady where this 
gallery was opened for the first time to the 
public, by Espartero, on the 2nd of May 
1842. A great portion of the works de- 
posited here are of an inferior description in 
point of art, and still more of them are in a 
wretched state of decay, but were even all 
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the rubbish among them rejected, still such 
are their numbers, a very considerable gal- 
lery of good pictures would remain. Among 
the works of the celebrated masters which 
it contains, are the following ; — a *' Descent 
from the Cross," by Daniel de Volterra, and 
a copy of Raphael's " Transfiguration," by 
his favourite pupil, Julio Romano. These 
two are the only Italian paintings, and the 
second is justly esteemed as one of the most 
valuable pictures in Madrid. Among those 
of the D,utch school there are half a dozen 
which M. Viardot thinks belong to Van 
Eyck, some of them, at least to his school. 
A ''Descent from the Cross," with a gilt 
back-ground, is attributed to Albert Duror : 
" Misers counting their Money," is un- 
questionably the production of Quintin 
Metzys. There are two " Hunting Pieces," 
by Sneyders, and ** Christ taken in the 
Garden of Olives," supposed to be by 
Gerrard Honthorst, styled " Gherardo delle 
Notti." This museum is richer in ancient 
works of the Spanish schools that might 
serve to illustrate the history of the national 
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art, than the Museo del Rey ; hut with- 
out pausing hefore them, we come to a vast 
series of fifty-five paintings, hy Carducho,* 
illustrating the '' Life of St. Bruno and the 
Miracles of the Chartreux." The work was 
executed for the cloister of the Carthuja del 
Paular, and, according to contract, in the 
incredibly short space of four years, at the 
rate of fourteen pictures per year, all done 
by the artist's own hand ! In all those pic- 
tures the figures are of the natural size, and 
wonderful fecundity of invention, with in- 
genuity of arrangement, as Cean Bermudez 
observes, are displayed in the whole series, 
where monotony and uniformity might seem 
inevitable. They are, however, in point of 
style and execution, to be considered as in- 
ferior to Lesueur's " life of St. Bruno,'' in 
the Louvre. 

The only work here by Velasquez is a 
portrait ; and from the proUfic pencil of 
Murillo the principal work is a sublime 

* Carducho (Vicenzo Carducci) was a Florentine 
by birtb^ but lived from early youth in Spain^ which 
became the country of his adoption. 
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" Ecstasy of St. Francis." A few by Antonio 
del Castillo, Zurbaran, Ribera, and others, 
complete the Ust belonging to distinguished 
names among the old masters. Of the mo- 
dems there is a scene in the Bull-ring, by 
Goya, together with a great number of his 
etchings which are so many satires on the 
men and events of his day. They are called 
the '* Caprices of Goya," and Viardot cor- 
rectly enough says, that in style, they re- 
semble the works of Callot for imagination, 
those of Hogarth for humour, and those of 
Rembrandt for vigour of execution. 

Another public collection of pictures at 
Madrid which remains to be noticed, is that 
belonging to the Real Academia de San Fer^ 
nandoy or the Royal Academy of St. Ferdi- 
nand, for the " Three Noble Arts," (Paint- 
ing, Sculpture and Architecture.) The 
academy itself, as such, has little more than 
a nominal existence, but the precious though 
small collection of paintings which it pos- 
sesses, renders it an object of great attraction. 
Those works are only about twenty in num- 
ber, but among them is, in the first place. 
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the famous Saint Elizabeth, one of the most 
stupendous productions of the divine genius 
of Murillo, and more generally than any 
other of his works designated his chef- 
d'oBuvre. In it the sanctified Queen of Hun- 
gary is represented washing the sores of 
some wretched mendicants in one of the'great 
halls of her palace which is converted, as it 
were, into an hospital ; and the repugnance 
of nature overcome by the fervid sentiments 
of reUgion in the performance of an office so 
calculated to create disgust, offers a com- 
bination of emotions worthy of the pencil of 
the Andalusian master to express. In the 
grouping, drawing and expression of the 
figures, in the colouring, and in the execu- 
tion and arrangement of the details, this won- 
derful picture seems to come up to the most 
fastidious ideas of perfection. In the same 
room with it are two other admirable works 
by the same great master. They are, in 
shape, semicircular, and represent the mi- 
raculous vision of a Roman Patrician, which 
led to the foundation of the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome. In one 
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the Patrician and his wife, overcome by 
sleep, while sitting in their apartment, see 
during their slumbers, and at the same 
moment, the Blessed Virgin appearing in 
the midst of clouds, with the Divine Infant 
in her arms, and indicating the spot on . 
which the new temple was to be erected. 
In the other the same favoured pair are in- 
troduced relating their vision to Pope Li- 
berius. The subject is beautifully told in 
both, and in colouring and finish they are 
superior to most of the other works of Mu- 
rillo, yielding to none of them in captivating 
effect. Those three gems of Spanish art are 
of inestimable value, and are the chief ob- 
jects of attraction in the academy, but it 
contains besides, a " Resurrection," by Mu- 
rillo, and some other pictures of importance. 
Among them is a *' Hercules and Omphale," 
by Rubens, in which the son of Alceus is 
unnaturally depicted in such prostration of 
spirit, that while he is humbly plying his 
distaff in the midst of the women, he sub- 
mits to have his ear pulled by his mistress 
for some inexpertness in his feminine duties. 
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'An " Ecstasy of St. Mary Magdalen," a 
" St. Jerome," and a couple of portraits of 
a bizarre description, are by Ribera ; and 
some monks enveloped in their cowls, bear 
ample evidence of the severity and ascetic 
expression so peculiar to the style of Zur- 
baran. An admirable copy of Raphael's 
SpasimOy by Carrenno, is preserved in this 
gallery^ which also contains some excellent 
specimens of the fantastic style of Goya. 

As I have now concluded a brief review 
of the pubUc picture galleries of Madrid, the 
name of Goya reminds me of a work by 
him, which is of much more importance 
than those few of his productions that I 
have had occasion to mention. About half 
a league from the city, outside the gate of 
St. Vincente, and pleasantly situated near 
the banks of the Manzanares, is the little 
church or hermitage of San Antonio de la 
Florida. Its architecture is simple and 
pleasing, but the object for which it is visited 
by the traveller, is chiefly to see the dome 
which is painted by Goya, the subject being 
the " Miracles of St. Antony." This work 
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is in the highest style to which Groya ever 
aspired; perhaps the effort was one too 
far beyond the range of his genius, which 
delighted in the satirical and the ca- 
pricious, rather than the lofty and the se- 
rious; but it, nevertheless, reminds us of 
the glorious days of ancient art. The re- 
mainder of the ceiling is painted by Gomez 
and MaeUa, but presents nothing except 
some tawdry colours, with a few pretty 
faces of angels, in theatrical attitudes. 
Modern art in Spain could do no more. 

I shall follow up this sketch of the great 
artistic museums of Madrid — and a glance 
at one of those would, I firmly believe, 
amply compensate an amateur for the trou- 
ble of a journey twice as long as that from 
London to the Spanish capital — with a few 
words about some collections of objects, 
connected with other kinds of intellectual 
pursuits, and some of which are unique in 
their way, and of uncommon interest. 

The Cabinet of Natural History, which 
occupies the principal floor of the edifice in 
the upper part of which, is situated the 
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academy of San Fernando,* merits the first 
place under this head. It is particularly 
rich in mineralogy, and the specimens, 
although not so numerous or so well classi- 
fied as those in the museums of London and 
Paris, make up in point of individual value 
for their paucity. The specimens of rock- 
crystal are extremely rich, some of them 
being of great magnitude, and a large collec- 
tion of Spanish marbles which are beautifully 
arranged, is of great national importance. 
A lump of Virgin gold, from the mines of 
Potosi, the largest ever dug from the bowels 
of the earth, is preserved there, and also 
several large diamonds, in their brute state, 
from the mines of Golconda. The collec- 
tion of stufied animals is considerable, but 
what is of more value than any thing else in 
the museum, is the complete fossil skeleton 
of a Megatherion brought from Paraguay, 
in the year 1835. The skeleton of an ele- 

* An inscription over the entrance tells us that 
Charles III. caused that building to be erected for the 
purpose of combining therein the wonders of nature 
and art. 
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phant which stands in juxta position with 
this colossal native of the Antediluvian 
World seems to belong to a race of animals 
degenerate, and I might almost say, dimi- 
nutive. Among the other objects of interest, 
is a huge piece of magnet, which, while it 
weighs, itself, sixteen pounds, sustains a 
mass of iron weighing sixty-two pounds. 

A curious practice which prevails at this, 
and some of the other museums of Madrid, 
is, that of compelling the visitors to uncover 
their heads on entering. This is almost inva- 
riably done in a gruflf and uncivil manner, so 
as to be particularly unpleasant to the stran- 
ger who, after having visited, perhaps, all 
the great museums and public galleries of 
Europe, here, for the first time, becomes 
acquainted with that ridiculous custom. At 
my first visit, not having attended, through 
inadvertence, to the order, which indeed 
being so novel, I did not understand, I had 
my hat unceremoniously removed by one 
of the keepers, who accompanied the 
action with some muttered insults that I 
would not so easily have tolerated out of 

VOL II. L 
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Spain ; and on the next occasion that I 
went there, I saw a French gentleman ac- 
tually shoved out of the museum in the 
most insulting manner, because having first, 
like myself, misunderstood the command of 
the menial, he dared to resent the brutal 
treatment of the fellow who assailed him. 
It would be quite useless to complain of 
such conduct to a higher authority, because, 
in Spain, it is always primd facie evidence 
that a man is in the wrong if he be a stran- 
ger ; and, once for all, I must say that, al- 
though I have been treated with as much 
urbanity and courtesy by private persons in 
Spain, as in any other part of the world ; and 
although there are Spaniards whom I am 
proud to call my friends, and sincerely es- 
teem as such, yet I have never been fortu- 
nate enough, although not exigent in that 
way, to meet with ordinary civility from 
any of the public servants in their country. 

Next in point of attraction is the Gabinete 
Topografico y Artistico^ or collection of 
topographical plans and models. This mu- 
seum, which is deposited in the spacious 
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halls called los Salones de las Reynas, or 
"the Queens* saloons" — now all that re- 
mains of the old royal palace of Buen 
Retiro — was arranged by Lieut.-Col. Leon 
Gil de Palacio, who constructed the models 
of Madrid, Valledolid, the Escurial, and the 
Casa del Campo. There are several other 
beautiful models, displaying wonderful pati- 
ence and ingenuity in their execution ; among 
them, those of the Palace of Aranjuez, with 
its gardens, town, and domains ; the Palace 
of the Arts, in the Prado ; the Theatro del 
Oriente, which is now used as the Hall of 
Congress ; the old Palace of the Alcazar ; 
with several towers and fortresses, and some 
plans for public buildings that have not been 
erected. But by far the most singular and 
valuable of those models is that designed 
and constructed by the celebrated architect, 
the Abbot Don Felipe Jubara, of Messina, 
by order of Philip IV., for a palace to re- 
place the Royal Alcazar that had then been 
recently burned to . the ground. Jubara 
selected the heights of St. Bernard outside 
the city, as a site for the intended palace, 

L 2 
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and, knowing that he had the wealth of the 
Indies to carry on the work, produced the 
plan for a palace, surely the most stupen- 
dous and magnificent that was ever destined 
to be the residence of king or emperor. 
Philip, however, had set his eyes on another 
site, on which the plan of Jubara, otherwise 
approved of, could not be carried into exe- 
cution. The architect soon after died of 
chagrin, but the king had his own way, and 
the palace which was subsequently built, 
may be looked on as little more than a wing 
of the immense structure which was doomed 
to exist only in the ideas of Jubara, and in 
the wooden model that he has left behind. 
This model is too large to be put together 
in any room that could be devoted to it in 
the musuem, and hence it can only be seen 
in detached pieces, so that the magnificent 
effect of the whole can only be guessed at. 
The splendid hall in which the principal 
models are exhibited was called the 8ala de 
BaileSy or Ball-room, and its ceiling is paint- 
ed in fresco by the indefatigable Luca Gior- 
dano, who has covered the vast surface 
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with countless groups of figures, real and 
allegorical, in his usual bold but loose style 
of composition. Many of the figures are 
fine studies ; some portions of the work are 
executed only in chiaro-scuro ; and in some 
parts it has been considerably damaged by 
the efiects of moisture. 

The Royal Armory next claims our atten- 
tion. It occupies a suite of halls in a large 
building forming one of the sides of the 
Plaza del Principe y parallel with the principal 
fagade of the royal palace, and contains 
a curious and valuable collection of arms and 
armour of all ages. Thus, there is the ar- 
mour that had been worn by the saint and 
warrior, Ferdinand III., that of Charles V., 
Philip II., and Philip III., with the eflSgies 
of the respective owners : the armour of 
Boabdil, the chico king of Granada; that 
of Louis XIV. and Philip V., together 
with the coats of mail which encased the 
hardy frames of El Gran Capitan^ of Fer- 
nando Cortes, and of Don John of Austria. 
There, too, are the swords which had once 
been wielded with such terrible eflfect by 
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Pelagius and the Cid, by St. Ferdinand, and 
the husband of Isabel the Catholic ; by Gon- 
zales of Cordova, and the Conqueror of the 
Incas. The sword surrendered by Francis I. 
at the battle of Pavia, is preserved as a 
proud trophy; as well as that which was 
carried by Ali Pasha at the battle of Le- 
panto. The standards of the enemy taken 
at the last-named battle are also to be seen 
there, together with others belonging to va- 
rious ages and nations. Several sabres which 
belonged to the old Moorish kings are sus- 
pended on those walls ; and among the an- 
tique swords are some that were found in a 
petrified state in the bed of the Tagus. 
Among the objects of interest are various 
specimens of the arms of the South Ameri- 
cans, brought to Spain by Fernando Cortes 
and his companions. Finally, there is the 
chariot of Dona Juana, the wife of PhiUp I., 
said to have been the first that was seen in 
Madrid ; and I might append several '^et cete- 
ras,'' for the other objects of value or his- 
torical interest of which it is the depository. 
From the museum of the Armory the 
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transition is natural to that of the Artillery, 
which is lodged in one of the old squares of the 
RetirOy and comprises a great many models 
of guns, old and new ; of machinery used in 
the making of cannon and othei' implements 
of war ; of the various styles of fortification, 
&c. Arms and other relics of some of the 
most illustrious of the martyrs to the cause 
of national independence or constitutional 
liberty, during the late years in Spain, are 
enshrined for the veneration of posterity in 
this museum. In some cases those relics 
are covered with the clotted blood of their 
heroic owners. The sword and cane of 
General Torrijos occupy a prominent place 
in this department of the museum. 

I shall conclude this view of the Madrid 
museums by mentioning the cabinet of 
Coins and Medals^ a collection said, by the 
cognoscenti, to be of immense value, as it 
consists of a hundred thousand specimens, 
and serves for a complete numismatic his- 
tory of the Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthage- 
nians, Romans, Goths, and Arabs — the 
successive conquerors or colonizers of Spain. 
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-' Spain," says M. Guizot, *' has not been 
deficient in producing great minds nor great 
events. Intellect and society have, from 
time to time, developed themselves there in 
all their glory ; but those occasi6n8 are 
isolated facts, scattered here and there 
through Spanish history, Uke palm-trees 
in the desert." Perhaps, indeed, there is 
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no country in which there has existed more 
of the poetry of heroism than in Spain, nor 
one in which the mind is capable of receiv- 
ing more lively impressions, and the imiagi- 
nation of being fascinated into wilder and 
more unfrequented paths ; and that energy, 
that wildness, that originality have im- 
pressed their character not only on the 
actions of the people, but also on the pro- 
ductions of their literary men. Yet that 
vast accumulation and regular compages of 
literary works, exerting a connected influ- 
ence on the nation, and extending that 
influence into other countries, forming, in 
a word, a system of national civilization 
such as those characterized by the meta- 
physics and transcendentalism of Germany, 
by the solid erudition and utilitarianism of 
England, or by the intellectual activity and 
brilliant sentimentality of France, do not 
exist in Spain.* In a word, Spain has, at 
the present day, no " system " of national 

* It should, however, be recollected that the found- 
ation of the dramatic literature of France was laid on 
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literature. In the olden time, she had her 
minstrel warriors who smig of arms and used 
them ; she had her romances of the Cid, 
which, as it has been well observed, were 
worth a thousand Ubraries as a national 
souvenir, to a nation worthy of it. Among 
her ancient chroniclers she had a Perez de 
Guzman and a Pedro Lopez de Ayala; 
among her historians she had a Diego Hor- 
tado de Mendoza, an Alonzo de Ulloa, a 
Florian de Ocampo, a Juan de Mariana, 
an Antonio del Solis ; among her poets, epic 
and dramatic, she had an Ersilla, a Garci- 
laso, a Lopez de Vega, a Calderon, a Mo- 
reto, aTirso de Molina ; unique in the world 
she had a Cervantes : but other ages have 
set in, in the flood of time, and with the 
other civilized nations of Europe, Spain, 
false to her ancient glory, has not kept pace. 
France, Germany, and England, have left 
her at an immeasurable distance, and in 
the wake even of modern Italy she makes but 

the works of Lopez da Vega and Calderon^ and that the 
chef iauvre of Cervantes exerted a powerful influence 
on the English romance of the seventeenth century. 
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a snail's progress. Perhaps the national indo- 
lence, which requires a more than ordinary 
stimulant to break its spell, is much to 
blame for this intellectual poverty ; but the 
sluggish and debasing absolutism of centu- 
ries, backed by the intolerance and gloomy 
tyranny of the Inquisition — the poUtical 
institution of a despotic prince, rather 
than the work of a religion which has ex- 
isted as firmly without it in many other 
countries — that slavery, in fine, mental and 
physical, to which Spain was subject during 
a period that has been, in other countries, 
one of the brighest eras in the history of 
intellectual development, was alone sufficient 
to paralyze mental activity and blight the 
national literature in its bud. Hence, as a 
matter of course, philosophy has never been 
known in Spain: I mean speculative and 
social, but, at the same time, sound and 
Christian philosophy — ^that science which is 
founded on the relation of cause and efiect in 
the moral as well as in the physical world, 
and in which religion, as well as all things 
else, is viewed, so far as legitimately it may be 
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viewed, by the light of reason. It is seldom 
the lot of human genius to be so purified 
from the leaven of a proud and erratic spi- 
rit, that it can brook a stem and despotic 
control ; and intellectual inactivity is most 
apt to be preferred to exertion that should 
be subject to an austere censorship, acknow- 
ledging no criterion which sympathises with 
the mere social man. 

But if, under the reign of the Inquisition, 
philosophy could not make its appearance in 
Spain, on the other hand no country has 
been more fruitful in the production of 
works of scholastic theology, and of ascetic 
morality. In those, the predominating ar- 
gument ofiered to the mind is Revelation, 
and that too, interpreted by a fixed rule of 
authority, so that no ground exists on which 
the writers can claim independence ; yet it 
must be admitted that a vast deal of profound 
research, sagacious deduction, and ardent 
imagination has been brought to bear upon 
those subjects of divine erudition and exalted 
piety, in Spain. Persons, who without much 
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trouble or expense, pick up scraps of flimsy 
knowledge at the present day, show bad 
taste in sneering at the deep and hard-earned 
learning of the venerable scoliasts, merely 
because steam-power, electromagnetism and 
penny-magazines did not happen to be 
known in their time. 

I have hitherto spoken of literature in 
Spain previous to the revolution. Since 
that period a brief interval only has elapsed, 
and that one of anarchy and civil war, yet it 
has been rendered illustrious by such names 
as Toreno, Martinez de la Rosa, Pacheco, 
Bermudez de Castro, and others. Let us 
not wonder if a spirit of Uterary emulation 
and literary controversy be yet wanted — if a 
literary taste be not yet sufficiently dis- 
seminated among the people to be called 
national. Such a result must be the work 
of time. Suffer the revolutions to subside, 
and the resources of the country to develop 
themselves, and then the world shall see 
whether that glorious Spanish people, with 
all the heroism and ardour of their disposi- 
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tion and intense love of country, will not 
spring into the position which they ought to 
hold among the nations of Europe. 

The phases of Spanish literature, during 
the last ten years — since the relaxation from 
intellectual thraldom on the death of Ferdi- 
nand — may be briefly described. The first 
spirit was a retrogressiou-a returning of 
things to their origin — natural enough where 
ardour, nationality and imperfect education 
were combined. This was the reign of the 
Romanticismo of the nineteenth century, as 
the Romanesque Style, then adopted, has been 
termed in Spain ; but a more correct and 
modern taste soon assumed the sway ; and 
the prevalence of the romantic school con- 
tinued only from 1834 to 1839, when it was 
replaced by what is designated the Classic 
Style. If, however, we ask an enUghtened 
Spaniard, at the present moment, what the 
character of his national hterature*is, he will 
candidly tell us that it is a literature of 
translation, without any really original cha- 
racter: and again, the spirit of translation 
which thus prevails is considerably restricted 
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in its operation, for it rarely happens that 
works are translated into Spanish from any 
other language than the French. In fact, 
the literature of other countries is scarcely 
known in Spain except though tte medinm 
of French.* It must, however, be stated 
that a glorious spirit of intellectual advance- 
ment is abroad among the youth of Spain — 
a spirit unaided by government or local 
institutions, unsupported, either, by any 
species of public enterprise which could 
render practical education profitable, and 
damped by the barbarising influence of civil- 
war, and by the absorbing interests of poli- 
tical parties. Under the most dispiriting 
circumstances, in fact, and by a natural, 
self-acting, generous and humanizing im- 
pulse, popular education is at this momeilt 
making rapid strides in Spain. f 

* The study of English is at present much culti- 
vated in Spain^ especially in the southern provinces^ 
but is confined almost exclusively to the mercantile 
classes. 

t I haf e been told by an officer of the French 
Foreign Legion, lately in the Spanish service, that the 
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As an index of this healthy intellectual 
progress may he mentioned the fact, that 
two voluminous Encyclopaedias are at this 
moment heing published in Madrid. One 
is a mere translation from the French, and 
requires no further mention. The other, 
four volumes of which had been published 
up to May of last year (1843,) is styled 
'^ Enciclopedia Espanola del siglo xix." — 
'* the Spanish Cylopsedia of the nineteenth 
century,*' — and will be composed of purely 
original materials, so far, at least, as national 
literature or history are concerned, the re- 
sults of scientific research and the doctrines 
of philosophy being almost the only matters 
in which compilation and simple translation 
will be called into requisition. This im- 
portant work is under the direction of Don 
Francisco de Cardenas, a gentleman of 

average number of soldiers who could read and write 
was found to be greater in the Spanish than in the 
French corps. This circumstance, if it had been 
ascertained on any extensive scale, is a decisive refu- 
tation of the charge of degrading ignorance so gene- 
rally made against the Spanish peasantry by both 
English and French writers. 
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great literary attainments, and sound and en- 
lightened understanding; and amongst his 
colaborateurs are such men as Martinez de la 
Rosa, Gil y Zarate, Pidal, Puente y Apezechea, 
Francisco Pacheco, Santisteban, Llorante, 
Donoso Cortes, Pastor Diaz, &c. all distin- 
guished literati of the country, and many of 
them remarkable, too, in the political world. 
Of the Spanish cotemporary writers, some 
have obtained an European celebrity. The 
'' Historia de la Guerra de la Independencia " 
(History of the War of Independence) has 
justly entitled the writer — the late illustrious 
Count de Toreno — to rank among the first 
historians of the day in any country. His 
style is classic in the extreme ; so that his 
study of purity of diction and his admiration 
of the antique may be said, to a certain ex- 
tent, to savour of affectation. He is distin- 
guished for great minuteness and accuracy 
of details ; but is not, what is called, a phi- 
losophical historian. Like Tacitus, he is 
very erudite, always exact about facts, but 
always confines himself to narrative. As a 
statesman, the Count de Toreno came too 
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far behind the spirit of the age, and was un- 
fortunate. As a minister of the despotic 
Ferdinand, he would have been deemed an 
innovator, almost a democrat ; as the minis- 
ter of the Regent Cristina in the revolu- 
tionary epoch of 1837, he was counted 
Uttle better than an absolutist. The refined 
minds of Toreno and Martinez de la Rosa 
shuddered in the presence of the sweeping 
tide of democratic Uberty ; but their timidity 
prevented them from controlling the torrent 
by giving it sufficient scope and proper di- 
rection. They imagined they had yielded 
sufficiently by giving Spain the Estatuto 
Real, but Spain soon spurned that mimic 
constitution, which, tottering in the hands 
of the latter, was annihilated in those of 
the former. 

_ Pacheco, best known by his " Historia de 
la Regencia de la Reina Cristina," is an his- 
torian of an altogether diflFerent school from 
that of Toreno. He groups his facts and 
reasons on them ; but despising details, he 
skips from one important event to another. 
His style is not characterized like that of 
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Toreno by antique purity of diction. He 
is more florid and less classic, and be- 
longs to the category of philosophical his- 
torians ; but, 1 believe, that his work cannot 
be relied on for facts. Don Francisco 
Pacheco is also known in the learned world 
by his "Lecciones dc Derecho Penal" 
(Discourses on Penal Law) ; as a statesman, 
he has been only known as a deputy of 
Cortes, having refused the appointment in 
the ministry that had been conferred on him 
in the regency of Maria Cristina. 

Donoso Cortes is another historian of 
Queen Cristina'sRegency. Although his great 
work had not been published when I was in 
Madrid, I mention him here as a remarkable 
character in the Spanish Uterary world. Ten 
years ago he was a democrat in politics, a 
poet in literature, and a sceptic in religion ; 
to-day he sets up to be an absolutist, a phi- 
losopher, and a catholic ; but it is the 
opinion of his friends that the change exists 
only in his own imagination, and the public 
say that his original sentiments still develop 
themselves in his works. Sometimes he 
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assumes the short and coup^ style of the 
classic school ; but the floridness of the poet 
is more congenial to him, and his descrip- 
tions are invariably vivid and poetic. In 
fine, he adopts a theory of historical fatalism 
which, if it be philosophy, seems, at least, a 
spurious kind of Christianity. 

Such are the Spanish historians of the 
day. Of the dramatic writers, the first in 
point of talent and fame is Don Martinez de 
la Rosa, whose ** Obras Literarias " will ever 
rank among the most brilliant monuments of 
Castilian literature. This collection com- 
prises all his dramatic works, his " Art of 
Poetry," and a critical history of the epic 
and dramatic poetry of Spain. His tragedy 
of (Edipo is considered superior to the (Edipe 
of Voltaire, and " La Viuda de Padilla," or 
the Widow of Padilla, has had an influence 
on the Spanish stage, and on the Spanish 
nation that will be deemed historical. His 
" Espiritu del Siglo " or Spirit of the Age, 
an elaborate and philosophical review of the 
events in European history since the French 
revolution, should entitle him to rank among 
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the historians of the day, also ; but it has 
not tended, according to the general opinion, 
to augment the credit derived by the author 
from his preceding works. 

The most eminent of the other Spanish 
dramatic writers of the day, are Breton de 
los Herrenos, Gil y Zarate, Harzenbuch, 
Zorilla and Rubi, the two latter being lyric 
as well as dramatic poets. There is, be- 
sides, a host of minor poets and dramatists 
whom I do not mention. But the stage and 
acting drama of Spain, have long been in so 
low a state, that the subject, practically, is 
almost unworthy of notice. 

Among the works which have lately is- 
sued from the Spanish press may be men- 
tioned, the " Historia de la Civilisacion 
Espanola " by Don Fernan Gonzalo'^Moren ; 
" Lecciones de Filosofia Eclectica " by Don 
Tomas Garcia Luna ; and the " Galeria de 
Espanoles celebres Contemporaneos," which 
appears in a serial form, and is edited by 
Don Nicomedez Pastor Diaz, and Don Fran- 
cisco de Cardenas. The principal periodicals 
are the " Re vista de Madrid," and the ** Re- 
vista de Espana y del Estrangero'' (the 
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Madrid, and Spanish and Foreign Reviews).* 
Political writing, in Spain, is confined en- 
tirely to the journals, and those are the most 
corrupt that disgrace the periodical press of 
any free country. Indeed, the journals of 
Madrid are for the most part the organs of 
petty cliques and not of great political parties, 
and their facts are as distorted as their 
opinions are unprincipled. 

The literary and scientific institutions of 
Spain are of a merely theoretical character. 
The Real Academia Espanola, was founded 
in 1713, for the conservation and purifica- 
tion of the language, and published among 
other works a " Diccionario General de la 
Lengua, &c.," and works on grammar, or- 
thography, poetry, and the history of the 
language. It consists of twenty-four mem- 
bers residing in Madrid, and of an equal 

* Books are dearer in Spain than in any other 
civilized nation^ for the obvious reason^ that the pur- 
chasers being few, the publisher must seek for re- 
muneration in high prices. Besides, it is by mere 
accident thiit a work can be found in the shop of any 
bookseller, except of him by whom it "was published. 
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number of supernumeraries to supply the 
place of absent members. The Real Aca- 
demia de Historia founded in 1738, with the 
same privileges and constitution as the for- 
mer, has, besides, power to send persons on 
literary travels, and gives premiums for new 
works every third year. Its principal pub- 
lications are a ** Diccionario Geografico de 
Espana," and some memoirs. Finally, the 
Real Sodedad economica de Amigos del PaiSy 
for the encouragement of agriculture and in- 
dustry in general, may be classed under this 
head, but hitherto it does not appear to have 
been very efficient in its influence. 

The universities have not been perfectly 
organised since the change from the old 
order of things, and the schools of primary 
education are, as I have been led to under- 
stand, in a most neglected state. 

The Biblioteca Real at Madrid, established 
by Philip V. and opened in 1712, has since 
been augmented by the addition of several 
public and private libraries, and affords 
ample accommodation to all who choose to 
avail themselves of its treasures. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



Spanish National Character — Contrast of Opinions^- 
Pride and Indolence — Inflated Compliments — Causes 
of Crime — The Puerta del Sol — The Prado — Monu- 
ment of the 2nd of May — Popular Customs. 



Let the reader imagine that we have just 
been repeating the fable of th6 " travellers 
and the chameleon," and let him apply the 
moral thereof to the following opinions, 
about the Spanish character, which I have 
heard at different times from persons who 
had visited the Peninsula. 

" The Spaniard," said one, " is as yet in 
the back ground of European civilization, 
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nor is there much probability that he will 
soon acquire a more honourable position in 
the social scale. His national pride is fos- 
tered by ignorance and stupidity, and renders 
his demeanour repulsive and overbearing. 
His generosity is confined to empty words ; 
his courage is no better than ferocity ; his 
notions of liberty belong to the gloomy, 
isolating independence of a barbarous age; 
his religion is made up of ascetic bigotry 
and inane formality. He is sullen, obstinate 
and treacherous ; indolent, apathetic and 
passionate. The brutalities practised in the 
late civil wars of Spain could have no 
parallel in the rest of Europe, In any other 
civilized country the refined and humanised 
feelings of some portion of the community 
would revolt against them. If even some 
sectary atrocity were perpetrated elsewhere, 
in heated blood, a general outcry would at 
once be raised against it, and its repetition 
would be tolerated by no party ; but in 
Spain the spilling of blood only seems to 
increase the sanguinary thirst : all parties 
there have drunk deeply of the horrible 
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draught, and atrocities have been enacted in 
that unhappy land, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, that might rival the 
blackest deeds that stain the annals of any 
other country in even the most barbarous 
ages." 

The view taken of the Spanish character, 
by another of my friends, was widely different 
from the preceding. 

*'What a noble people are those Spa- 
niards r* he observed. " They have all the 
materials of a great nation within them- 
selves. If they are proud, what other country 
has more reminiscences of glory to nourish 
legitimate, national pride, than theirs? 
If they are jealous of foreigners, have they 
not had amply sufficient reasons to be so ? 
There is an acute sensibility in their national 
character which strangers rarely can under- 
stand ; and the Frenchman or Englishman, 
who, elated with the pride of country, looks 
at Spain, as she now is, humbled and de- 
graded, in the vicissitudes of destiny, by an 
infamous race of monarchs armed with a 
brutalizing system pf mental and physical 
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thraldom — is apt to forget what that mighty 
nation once was, and is offended, forsooth, 
because the soul of the Spaniard has not 
been humbled in proportion to the poUtical 
lowliness of his country 1 The Spaniard is 
indolent, but his fertile soil and genial 
climate have made him so. And, after all, 
is there not more of the becoming dignity of 
man, in his air of solemnity and reserve, 
than in the bustling, shuffling precipitation 
which characterises the actions and habits 
of the money-making inhabitants of other 
countries?"' 

It happened that the former traveller, 
whose impressions were so unfavourable to 
Spain, had, like myself, spent no more than 
a few months there, whilst the latter had 
built his flattering appreciation of Spanish 
character on an experience of some six or 
seven years ; and, I believe, there are but 
few cases in which Spain and Spaniards do 
not improve in the traveller's estimation, on 
acquaintance. 

There is not a particle of servility in the 
Spaniard's character. He believes his country 

M 2 
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to be superior to every other, and that no 
man in Spain is better than himself. He 
feels, to a certain extent, independent of the 
rest of the world ; and envies not the 
foreigner, the wealth which he possesses, 
when he considers the incessant toil, and 
anxiety and turmoil by which it is amassed. 
Leisure is to him one of the chiefest of 
earthly blessings. The cigar, the daily 
lounge in the plaza, or at the corner of the 
street, and the evening at the coffee-house or 
the theatre, are enjoyments which he would 
not exchange for any amount of riches pur- 
chased by a life of activity and constant 
occupation. He pities us for all the trouble 
which it costs us to live, or which we create 
for ourselves to serve some frivolous end. 
If his position be the humble one of the 
peasant, the soil produces all he requires 
with but little labour on his part. He 
has rich wines, delicious fruits, ths finest 
bread, and a warm sun; and what more 
would it be worth his while to waste a whole 
life's toil upon? If a tradesman, he plies 
his craft only for high wages, and prefers 
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Suffering some of the eflfects of penury rather 
than lower his price. If a proprietor, he 
has enough to supply his wants and rarely 
thinks of employing enterprise to increase 
his means. In every case he is capable of 
enduring much privation, and his necessities 
are easily satisfied. 

Hospitality, according to our notion of it, 
is entirely unknown in Spain. The Castilian 
language abounds in compliments, pompous 
and grandiloquent enough, but invitations to 

nner are not to be found in its social voca- 
bulary. No Spaniard has any notion of 
feeding a friend by way of complimenting 
him ; but if we visit him, he will probably 
tell us that all he possesses is at our dis- 
posal. We may take it for granted that the 
words are equally correct interpreters of the 
speaker's intention in his salutation of viva 
usted mil anos — " may you live a thousand 
years,*' and in his compUmentary invitation 
of est a casa es suya — *' this house is thine ;" 
but the Irishman who, using the same ori- 
ental style of diction, greets his acquaintance 
with a cead mille failte — ** hundred thousand 
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welcomes" — ^would be less surprised at such 
exaggerated forms of speech than at the 
want of social liberality by which they are 
accompanied. The Spaniard however is 
most hospitable in another sense of the 
word ; for^ although his table does not groan 
beneath the weight of refreshments, his 
house is easy of access to the stranger — a 
slight invitation only is necessary — and gen- 
tlemanly deportment will always insure, for 
the future, a friendly reception at the ter- 
tulias — those delightful evening reunions of 
the family and their friends, where the com- 
pany chat, make love, sing, dance, and en- 
joy themselves with perfect gaiety and free- 
dom from constraint. 

When it is considered that Spain has been 
for the greater part of half a century the 
theatre of foreign invasion or civil war, that 
it has never had a sound system of criminal 
jurisprudence, that there are not, even still, 
any efficient means of vindicating the laws, 
that the country is thinly inhabited and 
covered at intervals with vast tracts of 
mountain and unpeopled wilderness, and 
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finally that fierce passions and imperfect 
civilization have diminished the value of hu- 
man life in the social scale, it is little wonder 
that murders should he frequent there on 
trivial provocation, and that travelling on 
the high road, without sufficient protection, 
is, even at the present day, attended with 
almost certain danger: but the crime of 
assassination is confined to the very hum- 
blest and most illiterate portion of the popu- 
lace; and at the same time the Spanish 
servant is trustworthy and faithful, when 
confidence is placed in him, and in danger 
stands firmly by his employer. 

To see the people of Madrid out of doors, 
the stranger has but to visit the Puerta del 
Sol at any time in the day, and the 
Prado during the hours of the paseo. 

The former locality, which is now near the 
centre of the capital, although it was once 
the site of one of the city gates, whence it 
takes its name, is an irregular space at the 
junction of several streets. One of its sides is 
partly occupied by the facade of the magnifi- 
cent Casade Coreos^ or Post Office; and in the 
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most prominent position, opposite the Calld 
Mayor, the enlargement of which forms the 
plaza, is the little church of our Lady of 
Buen Sucesso, famous, in the history of the 
French invasion, for the slaughter of the 
patriots of the 2d of May, perpetrated as 
well within its sacred walls, as in the plaza 
outside. This church holds the rank of a 
military parish, and connected with it is a 
richly endowed hospital for officers of the 
royal household — ^its incumbent enjoying one 
of the highest positions among the clergy of 
Madrid ; an image of the Virgin, of great 
antiquity, is venerated there ; and among its 
privileges is that of having mass commenced 
so late as two o'clock in the afternoon at its 
high altar. The groups collected at the 
Puerta del Sol usually talk on the political 
affairs of the day, and the density of the 
throng is generally the index of the degree 
of excitement then existing in the public 
mind. This has been the classic ground of 
Spanish revolutions for the last forty years. 

The Prado, equally famous for its revolu- 
tionary scenes, was once no more than an 
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xtensive bosquet, traversed by irregular 
walks, which were even then celebrated for 
intrigues, political and amatory, passages of 
arms, &c. ; and the bringing of it to its pre- 
sent state of regularity and beauty, was one 
of those princely works of improvement 
which have added to the name of Charles III. 
the proud title of Benefactor of his country. 
From the convent of Atocha, at one extre- 
mity, to the gate of the Recollects at the 
other, its length is nearly ten thousand feet : 
but the principal portion of it, which is used 
as the fashionable promenade, and styled el 
Salon — the saloon — extends in length 1450 
feet, from the end of the Carrera de San 
Geronimo to that of the Calle de Alcala, 
both of which noble streets diverge from the 
Puerta del Sol. The great avenue of the 
" Salon *' is 200 feet wide, having extensive 
carriage-ways, and broad foot-paths on either 
side, and the whole being beautified with fouur 
tains and long lines of umbrageous trees ^ 
The fountain of the Alcachofa, so called from 
the shape of the tazza, which resembles an 
artichoke, is situated at the extreme end of 
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the Prado, near the gate of Atocha, and con- 
sists of two figures, a Triton and Nereid, 
holding the arms of Madrid, at the hase of 
the column which supports the tazza. It is 
the work of Alonso Vergas, and is not desti- 
tute of merit in point of art. Proceeding 
along the Prado we meet the place of the 
Four Fountains, children holding dolphins 
which throw up water heing the subjects of 
the four. Next, at the entrance to the 
" Salon,'* and opposite the Carrera de S. 
Geronimo, is the fountain of Neptune, by 
Juan de Mena. The god is drawn in his 
shell-chariot by sea horses, and is surrounded 
by various monsters of the deep ; but in 
this fountain, as in all the others at Madrid, 
the scanty supply of water has an extremely 
bad efiect. The great fountain of Apollo, 
by Alonso Vergas, is situated near the centre 
of the " Salon," and at the end of that 
splendid promenade, opposite the street of 
Alcala, is the noble fountain of Cybele, the 
goddess being seated in a chariot drawn by 
two lions, in the centre of a vast basin ; the 
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statue of Cybele is by Guetierrez. All the 
fountains are of white marble. 

During the hours of the paseo the whole 
of that portion of the Prado called el Salon, 
is crowded with fashionably dressed persons^ 
among whom the Queen and her sister fre- 
quently walk, unattended by their guards ; 
the whole forming one of the most brilliant 
and interesting scenes that can well be ima- 
gined. 

On a rising ground which adjoins the 
Prado, and on the spot where Murat's san- 
guinary order for the massacre of the Spa- 
nish patriots in the outbreak of the 2d of 
May, was chiefly carried into execution, 
stands at this day a large and classic monu- 
ment surmounted by a lofty obelisk of gra- 
nite, and surrounded by a beautiful and 
extensive parterre. In a niche at one side of 
the monument is a chaste sarcophagus, and 
in one, at the opposite side, the colossal 
figure of the Spanish lion with his fore paw 
on a globe. The inscription is simply " El 
2 de Mayo, 1808." The anniversary of the 
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event thus commemorated has been observed 
with all due solemnity for some few years 
past. On those occasions altars are erected 
with the gloomy preparations for the Office 
of the Dead ; innumerable waxen tapers 
sparkle round in the bright, full blaze of a 
southern day ; and at each of those altars, 
from six o'clock in the morning until noon, 
a continued succession of masses are cele- 
brated for the repose of the victims of that 
fatal day. The national guards and troops 
of the line are drawn up in grand parade 
order on the Prado, and file before the mo- 
nument with bands playing slow marches, 
and all the honours of war for the patriotic 
dead. A grand funereal procession takes 
place to honour, in an especial manner, the 
memory of Daoix and Velarde, the most 
illustrious of the National Martyrs; and 
finally the whole population of Madrid and 
of the surrounding country assemble on the 
Prado, and in the neighbouring streets, to 
witness the spectacle of the day. The 
French complain bitterly of the celebratioa 
of this anniversary, as a national insult, cal- 
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culated to keep alive the worst feelings be* 
tween the two countries ; but after all, can 
any means be wrong which tend to awaken 
the popular hatred of a foreign yoke ? Spa- 
niards have more than once felt the galling 
weight of that yoke, and to do them justice, 
they have profitted by their experience, for 
their abhorrence of all foreign intervention 
is at this moment as cordial, inveterate and 
unbending as it well could be. " The 2d of 
May has placed Spain in the hands of the 
Emperor," cried Murat, elated with the mo- 
mentary success of his bayonets and grape- 
shot. " Say rather that it has wrested it 
from him for ever," replied the veteran Ge- 
neral QTarrell, the Spanish Minister of 
War ; and he was right. 

Popular practices have often no more than 
a traditional tenure of existence, ceasing to 
represent traits of a nation's character in its 
present state. Such are many of the old 
customs of modernized England, which it 
now requires the aid of the antiquary to ex- 
plain, and which are continued from year to 
year from a kind of veneration, merely be- 
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cause, like an inscription on the tomb of an 
ancestor, they tell us something about the 
good old times of our fathers. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case in Spain, where their 
buU-fights and public ceremonials are parti- 
cipated in, at the present day, in the same 
spirit as they were some hundred years ago* 
The bull-fights I shall refer to farther on ; 
but as Spanish superstition has always been 
a favourite theme with travellers from the 
"enlightened" north, I shall first proceed 
to describe some of the religious ceremonies 
which I had an opportunity of seeing at 
Madrid, without assuming the task of at- 
tempting to sway any opinion as to their 
reasonableness or absurdity which the reader 
may choose to form. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



Church Ceremonies in Spain — Holy Week — The Proces- 
Hon — Ceremony in the Chapel Royal — Quasimodo 
Sunday ; Processions to the Sick — The Dying Soldier 
— Churches of Madrid, 



Madrid having always formed a part of the 
arch-diocese of Toledo, has never had a 
cathedral of its own ; and its principal 
churches resemble those of a third class 
in Italy, having only a single nave, and 
the architecture being Roman, and pos- 
sessed of no character of grandeur or ori^ 
ginality. Hence, its church ceremonies 
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have never been distinguished by any ex- 
traordinary grandeur or display ; and a 
great many persons go thence to Toledo — ^a 
distance of twelve Spanish leagues — ^for the 
purpose of attending at the funciones of the 
Holy Week. Some wealthy people, and 
travellers, go even so far as Seville for that 
purpose, as the ceremonies are there per- 
formed on a grander scale than in any other 
place in Spain; but, owing to the poverty of 
the Spanish church at present, the expences 
of public worship being chiefly defrayed by 
the precarious mites of the poor collected at 
the church gates, those ceremonies are far 
from being so splendid as they used to be. 
I must confine my account of the Holy 
Week to what is to be seen in Madrid ; and 
as a preliminary remark, I shall just remind 
the reader that Spain is an old CathoUc 
country — that many of the customs and 
habits of the people are of an oriental cast 
— that they are accustomed to have their 
reason appealed to through the medium of 
objects presented to the senses, and hence, 
that some of their religious cer^monieSi 
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which might appear strange, or even absurd 
and superstitious, to ujs of the cold north, 
may not deserve, after all, to be branded as 
such, and are at least stamped with the seal 
of most venerable antiquity. 

On Holy Thursday, the procession and 
tenebra office are much the same as in other 
Catholic countries ; with the exception that 
instead of a side altar being decorated on the 
occasion, the high altar, or one erected imme- 
diately in front of it, is there converted into 
a " chapelle ardente,^^ where the blessed 
sacrament is deposited, the altar so deco- 
rated being denominated ** El Monumento.'* 
The veiled crucifix is placed on a cushion 
on the pavement, in the centre of the 
church, with a lighted taper on either side, 
and the people come in crowds, and in a 
most respectful manner kiss the feet of the 
image on the cross, depositing at the same 
time a few quartos in a plate for the support 
of the church. This ceremony is continued 
throughout the whole of Thursday ; and on 
Friday the ornaments and lights are re- 
moved from the church, and the mass with- 
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out consecration, takes place as in the Ca-* 
tholic churches of this country: hut on 
Friday evening I had an opportunity of 
witnessing the following ceremonial, which 
was altogether novel to me : — 

Between four -and five o'clock a long pro- 
cession, composed as follows, issued from 
the church of Santo Tomas, and paraded 
the principal streets of the capital, headed by 
a party of lancers that had been stationed 
outside ; — First appeared an olive-tree, at 
the foot of which was the kneeling figure of 
Christ in the agony of bloody sweat ; that 
figure, as well as all the others in the pro- 
cession, being somewhat greater than the 
natural size, and painted and draped so as to 
represent life. Next was borne a group re- 
presenting the Scourging of our Saviour at 
the Pillar ; then one of the Presentation of 
Christ to the people by Pilate ; then a single 
figure of our Lord as " the Man of Sorrow,'* 
crowned with thorns and clothed with royal 
robes ; after this a large cross was carried, 
having suspended on it the dead figure of 
Christ ; then a large sarcophagus of glass, 
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within which was deposited a figure repre- 
senting the dead body of our Lord enveloped 
in fine grave-linen; and the last figure of the 
pious exhibition was that of the Blessed 
Virgin following, as it were, in an agony of 
sorrow, the blood-stained track of her Di- 
vine Son. The two last figures were borne 
by priests, all the others having been carried 
by the members of religious confraternities 
with lighted tapers, and before each figure 
or group, were carried a black flag, and 
a banner on which was painted a representa- 
tion of the stage of our Saviour's passion 
with which it was connected. This portion 
of the procession was fbllowed by a long 
train of priests in surpUces, next to whom 
came a long line of miUtary officers march- 
ing two abreast ; then mace-bearers preced- 
ing the prefect, or gefe politico ^ and the 
municipal authorities ; then a miUtary band 
playing solemn music ; and finally, closing 
the procession, came a column of the grena- 
diers of the national guards. The conduct 
of the people, who were assembled in vast 
multitudes, was decorous and becoming, and 
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the effect of the whole must have been edi- 
fying to those, at least, who are not over 
fastidious on the subject of external show in 
religious matters. 

During Thursday and Friday no carriages 
were used in Madrid, people of all ranks 
going from church to church on foot ; and 
among the persons of respectability who 
thronged the principal churches, there seemed 
to be even a much greater number of gentle- 
men than of ladies. All places of business 
were closed on both days, and the city bore 
a singular and imposing appearance of so- 
lemnity. The guitars in the street gave 
forth religious airs, and the plazas re- 
sounded with hymns relating to Christ's 
passion ; the manchegos, who sung ballads or 
hawked political sheets about town on ordi- 
nary days, were on this occasion assembled 
at the church gates, crying out — " Lew siete 
paldbraSy &ic. (the seven words which Christ 
spoke on the Cross);" and the children 
ran about the streets in crowds, provided 
with instruments made like a watchman's 
rattle, with which they produced all the noise 
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and clatter which they possibly could. This 
last-mentioned circumstance, I may observe, 
is a popular commemoration of the general 
fracas of nature which took place at the 
time of our Saviour's death. 

On Good Friday the ceretaonies in the 
Royal Chapel were of an unusual and inte- 
resting description. The altar was converted 
into a representation of Calvary, with three 
crosses and figures on them of the natural 
size. All light was excluded with the ex- 
ception of one lurid gleam which fell from 
above on the figure representing Christ, and 
which, by reflection, rendered some of the sur- 
rounding objects indistinctly visible. Shortly 
before twelve the public were admitted in 
small parties of two or three, so as to fiill 
the chapel in perfect silence, and with the 
utmost decorum, the presence of the multi- 
tude being scarcely indicated by a whisper. 
The entrance to that portion of the chapel 
which was exclusively set apart for the 
ladies, was separated from that which led 
to the moiety of the edifice occupied by the 
male part of the congregation. At twelve 
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o'clock a slight sound of footsteps, and the 
rustling of silken robes in the royal closet, 
informed us of the presence of the Court ; 
and in a moment after a strain of solemn 
and pathetic music issued from the choir 
which was located in the gallery over the 
Queen's closet, and which was the finest that 
it has ever been my good fortune to hear. 
This was the prelude to Haydn's celebrated 
composition on the ** seven words " of Christ 
on the Cross — a composition full of the 
most sublime and thrilling pathos, and 
which was executed on that occasion in a 
style fully equal to its extraordinary merits. 
At intervals a preacher belonging to the 
royal household ascended the pulpit, and de- 
livered a brief discourse, having for its text 
one of those expressions used by our Sa- 
viour during the last moments of his mortal 
agony, and which formed the theme of the 
subsequent division of the sacred music. 
Thus did those alternate sermons and pas- 
sages of music continue until three o'clock, 
in a light, as I have mentioned, only suffi- 
cient to render the darkness visible, and then 
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the hour was struck with a sound like thun- 
der, from a quarter which it was impossiblei 
at the moment, to divine ; and here the solemn 
scene terminated — a scene which the reader, 
who reflects on the influence which religion 
must naturally and legitimately possess on a 
social state like that which has long existed 
in Spain, will not, without hesitation, con- 
demn as monkish or theatrical. 

There are a few other religious ceremo- 
nies which, although the customs of most 
Catholic countries are familiar to me, I had 
an occasion of witnessing for the first time 
in Madrid. Of these, the procession of the 
Sacrament to the houses of the sick and 
infirm, on the morning of Quasimodo Sun- 
day, was the most interesting. On that 
day, which is within the prescribed period 
for the reception of the Pascal communion, 
according to the rites of the Catholic church, 
the Holy Eucharist is conveyed with all the 
pomp of a public procession to the houses 
of those who are prevented by illness or 
infirmity from fulfilling that religious duty 
in the church. The city assumes the gay 
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aspect of festivity ; the bells send forth their 
cheerful peals ; the carriages of the nobility, 
attended by the servants of their respective 
owners in rich liveries, wait from an early 
hour, afr»the church gates, for the purpose 
of conveying the clergy who carry the con- 
secrated bread ; and as each procession pa- 
rades the streets in its respective parish, it 
is accompanied by files of soldiers, miUtary 
bands playing religious airs, priests in white 
robes, choirs of singing boys, and acolytes 
bearing lighted torches, while vast groups 
of people follow with uncovered heads, those 
who do not join the pious train kneeling 
respectfully in the street until it passes. It 
is a curious practice connected with this ce- 
remony that, while the procession advances 
through the streets, handfuls of small rude- 
ly-coloured prints of religious subjects are 
showered from the crowded balconies. These 
prints are called " aleluyas;'' but the eager- 
ness with which they are contended for, by 
groups of boys, often gives rise to scenes 
by no means consistent with the solemnity 
of the occasion. 
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Similar to those processions was one 
which I ^witnessed one evening, on my 
return from the Prado, where I had lin- 
gered somewhat longer than most of the 
other promenaders. While passing, in the 
dusk of the evening, near a church in the 
Calle de Alcala, my attention was attracted 
to a column of infantry, which might have 
comprised the greater part of a regiment, 
drawn up in silence under the shadow of the 
church and of some neighbouring houses. 
The men had their heads uncovered, their 
morions y or caps, being in general slung on 
their backs, and their arms were carried 
reversed. After waiting a short time, I saw 
a long procession of military officers issue 
from the church, each bearing a lighted 
taper ; and after them came a priest 
carrying the Eucharist, and accompanied 
by two others who, as well as a number of 
persons in surplices, also carried tapers. 
The three priests having entered a carriage 
which was in waiting, the procession formed, 
a military band taking the lead, the column 
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of officers with lights coming next, then some 
men in surplices, with a boy, who. carried a 
bell, which he tolled from time to time; 
then came the carriage in which the Sacra- 
ment was borne, sm*rounded by a company 
of grenadiers to keep off the crowd ; next 
was a second military band, and, finally, 
the soldiers who had been drawn up outside 
the church. In this way did the procession 
advance through the Puerta del Sol, along 
the Calle del Carmen, and subsequently 
through several other streets, the bands 
playing alternately some pieces of solemn 
music, and numbers of people rushing to 
the balconies with lighted candles, and fall- 
ing on their knees while the Holy Sacra- 
ment was passing, until the carriage at length 
halted before the door of a neat, but hum- 
ble, house in a narrow street. It was the 
residence of an old soldier — a man of some 
worth, for he had won the esteem of his 
brothers in arms, who came to pay him a 
tribute of respect on that solemn occasion ; 
but although he had served in the wars 
against Napoleon, he had never, it appeared, 
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advanced beyond the humble grade of lieu- 
tenant. The priests descended from the car- 
riage, and remained a long time engaged in 
communicating the consolations of religion 
to the sick man. When they returned, the 
procession again prepared to move on, and 
the hoarse roll of drums mingled with the 
shrill clangour of horns, bassoons, and cla- 
rionets, again ascended with fearful loudness 
in the narrow street ; yet I saw the window 
of the sick man's room opened slightly by 
some invisible hand, to allow those martial 
sounds, loud as they were, to arrive without 
interruption to the ears of the dying veteran 
— for the last time ! 

I might multiply these descriptions of 
religious parades, but I fear I have already 
dwelt too long on the subject. 

I have elsewhere stated that there is 
but little to be said about the churches of 
Madrid. The following are some of the prin- 
cipal : — The church of Santa Maria is 
thought to be the most ancient in the city ; 
and is remarkable for containing a mira- 
culous image of the Virgin, called '^iVw- 
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estra Sehora del Almudena.^^ The image 
was concealed in the walls by the Christians 
at the time that Madrid was taken by the 
Saracens, and was again, it is said, miracu- 
lously discovered, when the city was re-con- 
quered from the Infidels. It was found near 
a large granary, which in Arabic is called 
'^Almudena,'^ and hence the name it bears : 
— The fchurch of St. Gines, which is said 
to have been built for a mosque, is also 
famous for containing another miraculous 
image, which is venerated in the chapel 
dedicated to El Santissimo Cristo. A large 
picture by Alonzo Cano, representing Christ 
on Calvary while preparations are making 
for the Crucifixion, is very much esteemed 
in this church ; — ^The royal military church 
of Buen-Sucesso, at the Puerta del Sol, I 
have already mentioned ; — The church of 
St. Francisco is a circular building in a 
noble style of Roman architecture ; besides 
the great dome it has six small ones, and 
contains pictures by Velasquez, Castillo, 
Calleja, Goya, Ferro, and Maella. It com- 
mands a splendid view of the Guadarrama 
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mountains, and is looked upon as the prin- 
cipal church in Madrid, the royal obsequies 
having been celebrated there at the death 
of some of the late monarchs ; — Santo To- 
mas, in the noble street of Atocha, is a 
large church famous for its ceremonies and 
sacred music, and particularly for the pro- 
cession, on Good Friday, which I have de- 
scribed. It is there that the jubilee of the 
the OaarenV horas* commences at Easter, 
being kept up for ten successive days and 
nights, during which the church is bril- 
liantly lighted, and the performance of sa- 
cred music goes on without intermission, 
except at those intervals when sermons 
are delivered. This devotion is conducted 
by the Royal Confraternity {Real Herman- 
dad) of the Jubilee. The "Taking down 

• A devotion of forty hours of adoration of Christ 
in the Sacrament^ which is practised in some Catholic 
countries. The churchy in which it takes place is 
fitted up in great splendour, the ceremonies com- 
mence with a high mass, and the sacrament is then 
exposed on the altar amidst innumerable lights for 
the space of forty hours. 
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V 

firom the CrosB,*' executed by Miguel Ru- 
biales in figures of wood, of the natural size, 
after the picture by Rubens, is preserved in 
this church, and is deemed of great value ; 
— ^The convent of the Descalzas Reales 
(Franciscan Nuns of St. Clare), was founded 
by Dona Juana of Austria, the daughter of 
Charles V., and became the retreat of va- 
rious royal personages ; among others, of 
the Empress Dona Maria, of the Infantas 
Dona Dorotea, and Doha Maria Ana of 
Austria, and of St. Margarite, daughter of the 
Emperor Maximilian; — in the church of 
the Trinitarias Descalzas lie the remains of 
Cervantes, although the precise spot of his 
grave cannot be discovered ; at all events 
his illegitimate daughter, as also the illegiti- 
mate daughter of Lopez de Vega, wore the 
veil in this house. Lopez de Vega himself 
lies interred in the church of St. Sebastian, 
in the Calle de Atocha ; — ^The church of 
the Salesas Viejas — a royal convent of the 
Visitation for the nuns of St. Francis de 
Sales, founded for the education of young 
ladies of noble families, by Ferdinand VI., 
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and Queen Dona Maria Barbara — is by far 
the noblest monument of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture in Madrid. The cost of building it, 
is said to have been more than nineteen 
millions of reals (£200,000), and the wealth 
with which it was endowed, including a 
great amount in gold and silver vessels, 
ornaments of diamonds, &c., is said to have 
been enormous. On the exterior the archi- 
tecture is not quite pure: the fa9ade is 
ornamented with eight pilasters, and a ba$ 
relief of the Visitation, &c.; but in the 
inside the grandeur of the dimensions, the 
symmetry of the Corinthian proportions, the 
richness of the marbles, and the splendour 
of the works of art, strike the eye with an 
unalloyed and wonderful effect. The co- 
lumns and pilasters are of fine marble of 
Granada, the capitals being of bronze gilt, 
and the pavement is also composed of rich 
marbles. The tomb of Ferdinand VI. 
is a beautiful mausoleum. Statues of 
Justice and Plenty stand on each side of 
the basement of the sarcophagus, which 
is ornamented with bas-reliefs^ supported 
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by two lions, and partly covered with well 
disposed drapery of rich marble. On it 
is the imperial crown sustained by two 
spheres ; and above is the figure of Time 
holding a medallion of the king. The tomb 
of the other royal founder cannot be seen 
by the public, as it is situated within the 
precincts of the cloister. The church, on 
the whole, with the magnificent gardens 
attached to the house, is one of the most 
interesting objects for the traveller to visit 
in Madrid. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Los Toros, 



Easter Monday is a day of no ordinary 
festivity and excitement in Madrid. Suffice 
it to say that, on that day, the Plaza de los 
Toros is opened with the first corrida of the 
season — the great centre of attraction for 
almost all classes of the population — the 
very life and soul of every Manolo and 
Manola * within a circuit of at least two 

* Those termb are abbreviations of Maiiuelo and 
Manuela^ which are the most common christian 
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leagues round the capital. Hence the 
crowds which are pouring out by the wide 
and noble street of Alcala, not with the 
measured pace and solemn air of a Spanish 
multitude on ordinary occasions, but glow- 
ing with excitement and animation. 

The centre of the street is chiefly occu- 
pied by the outlandish-looking calesins, two- 
wheeled vehicles daubed with bright red, and 
green, and yellow paint, and drawn by mules 
bedecked with gaudy trappings. Those 

names^ among the humbler classes. To explain the 
other terms that occur in the text, I may observe 
that)[a Plaza de toros, or amphitheatre for bull- fights, 
is only to be found in some of the principal cities, 
such as Madrid, Seville, and Cadiz ; so that when an 
exhibition of the kind takes place elsewhere, a place 
must be fitted up for the occasion with temporary 
barriers, &c. 

In a full corrida, or course, twelve or fourteen bulls 
are usually slain ; but such an exhibition is rare -, and 
every Monday, which is the day for the combats in 
each week during the season, a Media^corrida, for the 
slaughter of six bulls only, is given. If the weather 
be not favourable the exhibition is deferred to another 
day. 
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Moorish equipages dash along at a furious 
rate, filled with peasants dressed in the 
most showy Andalusian costume, while the 
drivers, in their shirt sleeves, and with 
bright red sashes and tasselled waistcoats, 
occasionally descend from their seats, and 
run alongside, cheering their mules with 
loud jalas ! — and various gutteral cries. 
At the same time quaint greetings and lu- 
dicrous epithets are exchanged between 
the crowds of foot passengers, and the few 
spectators who, by some chance, are to be 
seen at the windows instead of being among 
the throng, on the one side, and the bedi- 
zened gentry of the calesins, on the other; 
all laughing, and indulging in boisterous 
wit, as if they were under the influence 
of ebriety. Who could resist the impetus 
of such a living torrent? — Who could see 
that joyous multitude^ pass on, and refuse 
to make one among them? . 

It may be said that bull-fights, as a relic 
of barbarous ages, are a stain at the present 
day on the Spanish character ; but who are 
more constant attendants at the bull-ring 
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than the foreigners whom we meet in Spain ? 
And, besides, may not the practice be pal- 
liated by a comparison with some of the 
popular pastimes of other countries — with 
the boar-hunts of Germany, and the prize- 
fights of England, for instance? At all 
events, these are matters which it is not 
my business at present to consider. I must 
confess that I yielded so far to the impulse 
of curiosity as to have visited, more than 
once, the ** brutalizing" exhibition; but I 
shall here simply describe the scenes in the 
first corrida which I witnessed, taking that as 
a type for bullfights in general as they are 
conducted, at the present day, in the Plaza 
of the metropolis. 

But prithee, gentle reader, if thy nerves 
be particularly sensitive, and if the descrip- 
tion of scenes of blood and danger, in which 
urious bulls with their life-blood streaming, 
and disembowelled horses dying in agony, 
are principal actors, be too apt to shock 
thy feelings or spoil thy appetite, pass this 
chapter by unread ; and if, after this whole- 
some warning, thou hast the temerity to 
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peruse it, blame not the writer for placing 
before thee such images of disgusting bru- 
tality and carnage as thou mayest find 
therein. «^ 

The Plaza de Toros of Madrid is si- 
tuated at a short distance outside the 
magnificent gate erected by Charles III. 
at the end of the Calle de Alcala, and has 
numerous doors in its circumference so as 
to afibrd easy access to the vast multitudes 
by which it is frequented. It is a noble 
amphitheatre, calculated to accommodate 
twelve thousand spectators without any 
being placed at too great a height or dis- 
tance from the scene of combat. In the 
centre is the arena, covered with fine sand, 
and measuring, probably, about two hun- 
dred feet across. This space is enclosed 
by a strong wooden barrier about five feet 
in height, narrow ledges, some eighteen 
inches from the ground being attached to 
it on either side, so as to assist the bull- 
fighters in springing over it when making 
their escape. Outside this barrier, which 
has four gates at opposite points, is a se- 
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cond and higher one, leaving a passage be- 
tween them about five feet wide. At the 
second barrier commence the uncovered 
benches, or grados discubiertos, which are 
of stone, and are usually occupied by the 
humblest classes of the people. They are 
separated by a rail from the grados cubiertos, 
which are of wood, and covered overhead 
by the tier of boxes or palcos, being fre- 
quented for the most part by gentlemen^ 
the ladies usually preferring the boxes which 
are sometimes fitted up with curtains, as in 
the ItaUan theatres ; and many of the no- 
bility have palcos taken for the season, 
where they appear, accompanied by such 
delicate and gentle-looking donas as might 
scarcely seem to be possessed of nerve 
enough for such a place. But besides the 
distinctions which I have mentioned, there 
is that of the sunny side {al sol) and the 
shaded side {a-la-sombra) , any place on the 
former side being set at less than half the 
price of the corresponding seat in the shade ; 
so that the poor ManolOy with his wife or 
sweetheart, although he may have been 
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obliged to pawn his best clothes, or deny 
himself a dinner, rather than stay at home 
from the Toros, can suit his means in the 
choice of a seat in the Plaza.* In a word, 
on the occasion to which I am alluding, not 
one of the twelve thousand seats could be 
seen unoccupied all round. 

What a scene of thrilling emotion for the 
stranger who, for the first time in his life, 
looked round on that crowded amphitheatre, 
and awaited with palpitating heart the terrific 
sport which was to follow ! All around was 
hilarity and excitement. For once the 
Spaniard had shaken ofi* his gloomy re- 
serve. The noisy jest was bandied with- 
out inter mittance. Vociferous jeers were 
hurled from the *' plebeian " benches at the 
occupiers of the more aristocratic grades, 
and abundance of opprobrious epithets were 
good - humouredly retorted by the latter; 

* The prices of seats vary from two reals^ on the 
grades discttbiertos al Sol,' to fourteen reals on the 
grados cubiertos a la sombra, or in the palcos ; the value 
of a real (of vellon) being a minute fraction more than 
twopence half-penny English. 
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for all ranks are levelled inside the walls of 
the bull-ring, and kings themselves have 
often been made to feel that there even 
they could not command. But if any luck- 
less wight among the groups of amateurs and 
assistants who, for the moment crowded the 
arena, attracted the attention of the spec- 
tators by any ludicrous contre tempSy then 
the whole sea of raillery vented its fury 
upon him. A military band essayed the 
exercise of their dulcet powers, but their 
music was lost amid the din of voices ; and 
the only sounds heard with distinctness 
were the shrill cries of the Aguador^ or 
waterman, and the NarangerOy or orange- 
seller; the latter of whom displayed his 
singular dexterity by flinging his oranges 
from within the enclosure of the arena into 
the hands of the purchasers, who continued 
in their places, perhaps among the remotest 
of the benches. 

At a few minutes to four the principal 
members of the Ayuntamiento,or corporation 
of Madrid, which presided for the inaugura- 
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tion of the season, entered their splendid 
box, adjoining that of the Queen, which re- 
mained closed ; but in a box on the other 
side of the royal one appeared her majesty's 
respected uncle, Don Francisco de Paula, 
with his family. The loud murmur of voices 
now became partly hushed ; but before we had 
time to look round on the array of fashion 
and beauty in the boxes, one of the gates of 
the arena was thrown open, and a trumpeter 
on horseback entered, followed by the chief 
alguezil in military uniform, and two sub- 
ordinates in the ancient Spanish or rather 
Flemish costume, with short black cloaks, 
all mounted on prancing steeds, while the 
cavalcade was closed by a troop of twenty 
lancers. The trumpeter having sounded the 
signal to clear the arena, the loiterers fled in 
all directions ; and the cavalcade, after hav- 
ing made the circuit of the enclosure, gal- 
loped off* as it had entered. A flourish of 
trumpets and kettledrums was then heard, 
and from a gate, at the opposite side of the 
arena, entered the gay troop of toreadores 
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and toreros,^ glittering with tinsel and em- 
broidery, their light costume fitting tightly 
to their well shaped figures, and their step 
gay, gallant and elastic. I shall describe 
them as they entered. 

First came four picadoreSj or pikemen, on 
horseback, wearing a tight bufi^-coloured 
dress, broad-leaved, white hats with small 
crowns, and having their legs encased in 
plastrons of wood, to protect them to some 
extent in their falls. They were large and 
athletic men, and each carried a long pike- 
handle armed at the extremity with a sharp 
piece of steel not more however than an inch 
and a half in length. 

Next were the matadoreSy or slayers, more 
generally styled espaddSy or swords-men. 
They are the directors of the proceedings, 
and are the most expert men in the com- 
pany, having the honour to meet the bull 
single-handed, and to engage with him in 
the last struggle for life or death. They 

• General terms for the bull-fighters, the former 
being those who fight on horseback, and the latter on 
foot. 
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were three in number, and were accompanied 
by a train of about ten chulos or capeadores, 
(cloakmen) who, as well as the espadas, were 
dressed in the gayest costume, sparkling 
with gold and silver, with their hair collected 
under small, black silk caps having behind 
large tufts of the same material, from which 
ribbons floated gracefully between their 
shoulders. Each of these carried a light 
cloak of red, yellow, or bright blue cotton, 
thrown carelessly over their shoulders or 
suspended on their arms. 

Next to those came four banderilleros, or 
flag-men, so called because the darts which 
they plant in the bull's neck used to be 
ornamented with small flags, or bannerols ; 
although they are now merely covered vnth 
ribbons of coloured paper to conceal the 
formidable character of the weapon from the 
bull. 

Finally came the cacheterOy or knifeman, 
whose business it is to despatch the bull by 
plunging a knife into the spine, behind the 
horns, after the tortured animal has received 
his death wound from the espada ; and the 
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procession was closed by a train of six 
mules, yoked three and three, and covered 
with showy trappings hung with bells, their 
office being to carry off the bodies of the 
dead, at the end of each combat.* 

The company having saluted the presi- 
dent's box and the public, took their re- 
spective places. The mules were driven off; 
two of the picadores rode away, to remain in 
reserve for cases of accident, which might 
disable their companions, and the remaining 
two took their stand near the barrier at op- 
posite points; and reining up their blind- 
folded genets tightly with the left hand, they 
grasped the lances firmly in the right, hold- 
ing them under the arm, with the point 
inclining downwards ; while at the same 
time the chulos ranged themselves in various 
groups about the barrier. 

A gate now opened and there entered — 
not the bull — but one of the black alguezils 

* A priest and surgeon are always in waiting at a 
convenient place near the amphitheatre, lest some 
accident in the arena might render their succour^ in 
their respective callings, necessary. 
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on horseback. He received the key of the 
toril, or den, from the president, and can- 
tering across the arena, amidst shouts of 
laughter and ridicule from the spectators, 
delivered it to the director. 

What a moment of thrilling anticipation ! 
Another shrill flourish is heard from the 
trumpets and kettledrums, and ere the 
alguezil, in full gallop, has time to escape by 
the opposite gate, the door of the toril is 
thrown open, and the bull, bellowing with 
fury, bounds into the arena. 

The enraged animal, already goaded by a 
lance through the vaulted roof of the den, 
heeded not the thundering vivas which 
hailed his entrance, but rushing directly 
across, dashed headlong against the opposite 
picador. In an instant man and horse were 
to be seen rolUng in the dust. The shouts 
increased ; and the bull spurning his fallen 
foe, rushed round the arena, and meeting the 
other picador, buried his horns in the bowels 
of the horse, and withdrew them reeking 
with blood. The horse however had only 
fallen against the barrier, and was on his 
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legs again, although his entrails hung out 
almost to the ground — a most piteous and dis- 
gusting object. The lances of the picadores 
had hitherto availed them nothing, and the 
bull was greeted with tremendous plaudits of 
bravo toro I For a moment the huge brute 
stood in the centre of the arena, bellowing, 
lashing his sides with his tail, and looking 
defiance at the thousands who surrounded 
him, while his eyes sparkled and every 
muscle in his noble frame was agitated with 
fury. 

The first picador had by this time re- 
sumed his seat, his horse bleeding, but he 
himself apparently unhurt ; and he received 
the bull's second charge so well, planting his 
lance in the nape of the neck, that he caused 
his terrible assailant to recoil. The bull 
again ran wildly about the arena, the 
chulos not having as yet dared to approach 
him, and a second time he prepared to 
charge the other picador. Still smarting 
under the prick of the lance, and the check 
he had just before encountered, he recoiled a 
pace befdre the fierce eye and steadily-poised 
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lance of the horseman ; but it was only for a 
moment, as if to gain strength for the attack, 
and with his muzzle between his legs, he 
plunged forward with all his force, shivering 
the lance to atoms, and burying his horns 
once more in the stomach of the horse, 
which came with its rider heavily to the 
ground. The capeadores now came to the 
rescue, casting their cloaks over the head of 
the bull, who, on disengaging himself, ran 
about the arena, with some portion of the 
wretched genet's entrails still warm from the 
inmost recesses of the body, hanging as a 
trophy from his horns. The carnage but 
increased his fury, and without hesitating on 
his way he returned once more to the first 
picador, and spite of his well managed lance, 
gored the horse so desperately in the chest, 
that a torrent of blood gushed out and he 
fell trembling and writhing in the agonies of 
death. 

My heart now sickened at the scene. I 
felt a cold shivering pass through my frame, 
and began to think that there was something 
like guilt rankling in my conscience for 
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having come to witness so brutal a spectacle 
to gratify curiosity. Pity is too weak a term 
to express one's feelings under such circum- 
stances. Compassion is tortured into an 
agony that excruciates and sickens us. The 
pulse beats irregularly, the teeth chatter as 
if from cold, and a death-Uke chiliness comes 
over us ; but this disagreeable sensation does 
not endure long ; and with some shame I 
confess that the brutalizing influence of the 
exhibition was such, in my own case, that I 
soon overcame these feelings of repugnance, 
and before the end of the day the scenes did 
not seem one whit too horrible. 

Both horses being thus killed, and the 
riders more or less hurt, while renewed 
shouts of bravo toro ! rent the air, the 
capeadores had the play for a while to them- 
selves. They approached the bull in various 
directions, shaking their bright coloured 
cloaks at him to provoke his anger, and 
when pursued they ran with astonishing ra- 
pidity, trailing the cloaks behind them, or 
else abandoning them altogether to his fury, 
should they find that he pressed too close 
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upon them, and then springing at a bound 
over the barrier. To miss the leap, or slip 
and fall, would have been inevitable death, 
but they never failed. Sometimes indeed 
the eye could not measure the time between 
the disappearance of the man's leg across 
the barrier, and the crash of the bull's horns 
against the same spot, with a shock which 
might have almost shattered a rock to 
pieces ; and then the poor brute on recover- 
ing from the eflfect of the concussion, and 
finding that his enemy had disappeared, 
would endeavour, though in vain, to leap 
the barrier in pursuit, but only found his 
adversary multipUed in the crowd of chulos 
who pressed upon him from behind. 

Manuel Diaz Labi, a debutant matador, 
who had come as a successor to the " great", 
Montes, now become the proprietor of the 
bull-rings of Cadiz and Port St. Mary's, 
here performed an act of temerity which ob- 
tained for him vociferous applause from all 
the benches of the amphitheatre. The bull 
was tearing up the sand in the centre of the 
arena, and tossing his head and lashing his 
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sides with his tail, while the hlood streamed 
down his neck from the wounds inflicted hy 
the picadores, when Lahi approached him 
unarmed, holding his cloak collected into a 
lump in his right hand. The hull ceased to 
paw the earth, and stooping his head to the 
ground rushed forward, as it were, to anni- 
hilate him ; but in the twinkling of an eye, 
the nimble matador was seen — ^not on the 
bull's horns as might have been expected — 
but hanging by the bull's tail, whilst thun- 
dering vivas from the spectators bore testi- 
mony to the boldness and dexterity of the 
feat. 

But the pitiless multitude shouted impa- 
tiently *' picadores,'' " picadores ;" and the 
two reserved picadores entered the ring. 
Scarcely, however, had they taken up their 
respective positions when the bull made a 
furious onset on one of them, and the horse, 
in a few minutes after, was led away, trailing 
his bloody entrails by the ground, to die out- 
side. In a short time after, the horse of the 
other picador was also made to bite the dust 
by the side of his dead companions* The 
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ferocity of the spectators, however, only in- 
creased, and they shouted vehemently for 
more horses. Accordingly the picadores 
once more appeared mounted ; but the bull, 
weary of the slaughter, seemed loath to come 
again to the assault. He pawed the ground, 
uttered fearful bellowings, and roamed about, 
looking wildly among the unpitying thou- 
sands as if to inquire the reason of all that 
terrible scene : but white running round the 
barrier and round again, to find some means 
of escape, he was worried at every step by 
the capeadores and their detested cloaks. 
His attacks on the picadores were more 
frequently repulsed, yet he succeeded in 
killing a fifth horse. 

A flourish of drums and trumpets now 
gives the signal for a new change in thg 
"performance." One of the banderilleros 
comes forth with a pair of light shafts armed 
with barbed darts at the ends, and orna- 
mented, as I have already said, with ribbons 
of cut paper. He approaches the bull in 
the centre of the arena, and while the 
enraged brute stoops in Order to toss his rash 
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tormentor in the air, the intrepid banderillero 
plants the pair of darts in the bulFs neck, 
just behind the horns. Now, the agony of 
the tortured animal is truly piteous. He 
tosses his head with rage to get rid of the 
shafts which cling to him; but the barbs 
keep their hold, and he only increases his own 
torture. Thus another, and still another 
pair of banderillas are planted in his bloody 
mane; and along each shaft a stream of 
blood comes trickling down. The picadores 
now leave the field, and the chulos make the 
final efibrt to harass, the bull, until the 
signal is sounded for the last act of the 
trajedy. 

All the interest which the sanguinary ex- 
hibition hitherto possessed, was nothing to 
what was then to come. The matador 
came forth singly from among his com- 
panions, holding in one hand a red flag, and 
in the other a long two-edged sword of the 
best tempered steel. He approached the 
bull, concealing for a while the sword behind 
his back, and holding the flag forward to 
provoke the animal to the assault. Although, 
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wearied with the numerous desperate efforts 
he had made, his movements were less brisk, 
the fury of the bull was, nevertheless, at its 
highest pitch, and he prepared to meet the 
new enemy with fresh vigour. Recoiling a 
few paces, and stooping with his head to the 
earth, he steadily observed the matador, 
seeming to feel that his deadliest foe was now 
before him ; while the latter leaning forward 
on his left foot, held the sword on a level 
with his head, having the point bent slightly 
downward. There was a moment of terrible 
suspense. At length the bull rushed for- 
ward, but the matador received the charge 
on his red flag, and turning on his heel, like 
Montes, allowed the bull to pass him. The 
people were disappointed. Some called him 
a coward, whilst a few applauded him for 
the graceful style in which he evaded the 
charge ; and as every one deUvered his 
opinion as loudly as he could, the din of 
fierce voices was literally deafening. 

Again the bull was brought to the attack, 
and the matador awaited him with the same 
firm and well poised attitude ; the poor brute 
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dashed furiously to the assault, but this time 
he carried vnth him the sword plunged up 
to the very hilt in his withers, whilst some 
inches of its point appeared through his 
chest below. 

The vociferations of the people were ter- 
rible, but the word barbaro I was the only 
one I could distinguish. In fact, the pass 
was a bad oce, for the sword should haine 
gone in another directkm, so as not to have 
appeared on the opposite side. Tlie appear- 
ance of the noble animal as he now moved 
about with the sword through him, and the 
barbed and bloody shaiEts dangling about his 
£orehead, was truly harrowing. The life- 
torrent, at iength, oame gushing from his 
chest, and formed a steaming pool beneath, 
in which, for a while, he dabbled with his 
muzzle, for the purpose, perhaps, of quench- 
ing his burning thirst with the only liquid 
he could find — his own heart's blood. At 
length he fell, and his enemies gathered 
round ; but not deigning to sink before 
them while a spark of life remained, he con- 
tinued to support himself on the knee-joints 
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of his fore-legs. Though £u: from his green 
mountain pasture^ he was still the lord of 
the herd; and as far as the term may be 
applied to any thing in the brute- creation, 
he died an heroic death. 

So ended the combat with the first of the 
six bulls of that day's media-corrida ; and 
such was the general routine of the exhibition, 
circumstances occasionally occurring to vary 
the scene. Sometimes the bull killed but 
one or two horses, but the dissatisfisu^tion of 
the people would then become outrageous, 
and during a great part of the evening they 
continued to shout Cobras j CahroBy meaning 
that the animals produced were no better 
than goats. On some occasions the matador 
was so inexpert that it was only by the 
fourth or fifth pass that he succeeded in kill* 
ing the bull ; and in such cases the most in- 
sulting epithets were heaped upon him 
unmercifully, for I beUeve there are no 
critics in the world so severe as those of the 
bull^ring. Every body in Spain reads books 
on the '' Science " of tauromaehy, and the 
slightest deviation from rule is seized upon 
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by the spectators, and most unsparingly 
reprimanded. The office of the cachetero 
was brought into requisition on every oc- 
casion, as soon as the bull had fallen under 
the wounds of the espada or matador. 

The lingering death of the horses was, 
perhaps, the most painful part of the exhi- 
bition ; and there were no less than twenty- 
two of them killed on the occasion, although 
seventeen only expired within the ring. 
One poor animal, after having his bowels 
ripped open, was held up by his rider to re- 
sist the successive assaults of two other 
bulls, and, at length, having stood on his 
trailing entrails, he pulled the whole mass 
from his body, yet was still able to walk 
about for a few minutes. This spectacle 
was horrifying and disgusting in the extreme. 

It happened more than once that the 
picador, notwithstanding all his skill, fell be- 
tween the horse and the bull, and then his 
chance of life or death was fearfully pre- 
carious. The cloaks of the capeadores 
with which the head of the bull was imme- 
diately muffled, were his sole protection. 
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The last of the six bulls was the worst in 
the lot. Twice he leaped over the inner 
barrier, and committed great havoc among 
the baskets of the orange-sellers, but he 
could not be brought to an onset with the 
picadores. One of the latter was rash 
enough to venture to a distance from the 
barrier, and prick the bull on the nose with 
his lance, but the cowardly brute, even thus 
insulted, shrunk from the combat ; and, 
although he pawed the ground furiously, and 
bellowed loudly, he was resolved to act on 
the defensive, and merely butted at the 
chulos when they approached him, and cast 
their cloaks in his face in vain. Ten thousand 
insulting voices were raised against him. 
Some shouted '* Perros/' '* Perros,'* calling 
for the dogs with which it is usual to worry 
paltroon bulls who, like him, are unworthy 
of being killed by the sword of the matador. 
Others called out ^^ fuego'' ^' fuego,'' — 
**fire," '' fire,"— ^ another of the means to 
torture such cowards, being to stick ban- 
derillos with fire works in various parfc| of 
his body, and surround him with flames, 

o5 
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to goad him into fiiiy. In fine, among the 
general commotion, the cry of '' Media 
lAina " — ** the half mocm" — ^was also dis- 
tinctly heard, and the expedient to which 
that referred was the one adopted* 

A long pole having a vsharp blade shaped 
like a half-moon at the ead of it, was pro- 
duced, and with it the ham- strings of the 
bull were cut by the cachetero, yet the poor 
animal struggled for a long time to move 
about on the bleeding stumps of his legs. 

The people thought it yet too early to 
separate, and loudly demanded another bull ; 
and the Ayuntamiento having ord^ed the 
director to comply with the people's wishes, 
the scene of slaughter was thus prolonged 
for another half-hour. 

Such in fine, is the type of a Spanish bull- 
fight at the present day, as it took place in 
Madrid, on Easter Monday last 

One word on the historique of bull-fights. 
Some attribute their origin to the Romans, 
while others seek for it no farther back than 
the conquest of Mexico. The latter opinion 
is evidently founded in error, for there is 
abundant evidence that bull-fights were 
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known in Spain, at least, in the time of the 
Moc^s. For centuries the nohles mono- 
polized the office of toreros; and it is 
said that Ohsurles V. himself, on one oc- 
casion, charged a bull with his lance, whilst 
Don Sebastian, the king of Portugal was a 
renowned toreador. Bull-fights were abo- 
lished in the revolution of 1820, but restored 
by Ferdinand VII. in 1823 ; and since that 
time regular schools of tauromachy have 
been established at Cadiz and Seville, where 
it is brought to a well defined system, and its 
exercise being confined to expert ** profes- 
sional " men, but few accidents fatal to hu- 
man life occur ; whereas, at the time it was 
the pursuit of the nobiUty and gentry, a 
man's life was sacrificed at almost every 
combat. The last remarkable death in the 
bull-ring of Madrid, was that of Pepe lUo, a 
famous matador, who, a few years since, 
while plunging the sword into the bull's 
neck, fell on the horns of the enraged beast, 
and was thus dragged three times round the 
arena, amidst the cheers of the spectators ! 
Many other toreros have, however, been 
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since killed or maimed in that ring. Of the 
principles on which tauromachy is grounded 
the leading ones are ; — that the bull butts 
without seeing the object against which he 
strikes, that he vents his rage on the cloak 
of the chulo, on the flag of the matador, or 
on the horse of the picador, instead of the 
man; and that when he feels the barbed 
darts of the banderilleros, in his neck he 
halts, and thinks not of pursuing his assailant. 
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fVhat this Work is and is not — A Glance at Aranjuez, the 
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Pancorvo — The Basque Scenery — VUtoria — Route to 
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Having got thus so near the close of my 
excursion in the Peninsula, I fear the reader 
must have, long ere this, come to the con- 
clusion, that mine is no skilful hand in com- 
pounding the delightful mixture of the utile 
dulci. In endeavouring to describe some of 
the most remarkable places and customs 
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which I had seen, avoiding the imaginative, 
I have kept veracity solely in view; and 
running, like some who are described by the 
Roman Satirist, into the opposite fault, have 
adopted a style which, to anticipate the 
critic's judgment, will, no doubt, be pro- 
nounced prosaic and monotonous. The 
Toims through Spain, of romancists, and of 
persons of strong rdigious prejudices, may 
be read with much more interest than mine ; 
but I shall, at least, flatter myself with the 
gratifying conviction, that I may compete 
with my predecessors in integrity of purpose 
and simple truthfulness of words. Even this 
consideration is not without its consolatory 
influence. 

But having, as I have observed, got so far 
in my wanderings, I find that I have reached 
the limits which I had proposed to mysdf 
without having devoted one line to some 
subjects that would afford most interesting 
materials for the exercise of descriptive 
powers : I have not, in fact, as yet conducted 
the patient reader to the royal SitioSy or 
domains . of Aranjuez, the Escurial, La 
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Granja, or El Pardo. Such an omission 
would have been unpardonable, had I pro- 
fessed to write the formal itinerary of the in- 
defatigable literary tourist, instead of the 
detached sketches of one who has wandered 
in other countries as well as in Spain, not for 
the purpose of " seeing every thing," but of 
becoming, perecmally, acquainted with a few 
places of historical or pictorial interest, or 
with the more salient traits of a nation's 
physical and moral features. At present, 
I find that I must dispose of the matter in a 
less number of pages than justice to it would 
require of chapters. 

Verdant fields watered by meandering ri- 
vulets, majestic avenues shaded with the um- 
brageous foliage of venerable trees, and groves, 
whose waving tops are expanded to a torrid 
sun, and whose recesses of deep shade mingle 
the balmy fragrance of the south with the 
refreshing coolness of a more temperate 
dime, announce our approach to the royal 
Elysium of Aranjuez. The waters of the 
Tagtts with those of the tributary Xarama, 
have afforded the fertilizing power which has 
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been so well employed in this delightful 
region, by the Spanish kings. The town of 
Aranjuez, which is built in the Flemish style, 
consists of straight and uniform streets 
running at right angles, some of them being 
lined with trees ; it is situated just above the 
confluence of the Xarama with the Tagus, 
with bridges over both those rivers, and its 
distance from Madrid is about seven leagues. 
In the reign of Charles V. it was no more 
than a royal hunting-seat, and owes its 
foundation to PhiUp II. ; but the famous 
gardens which render Aranjuez the most 
enchanting of the royal residences of Europe 
are chiefly the work of Charles IV. The 
Tagus surrounds that most delightful por- 
tion of the gardens, called La Isla, where all 
the gifts of nature and ingenuity of art have 
been lavished with success to produce a 
second Eden. The old palace has little in 
its exterior to recommend it, but can boast 
of most sumptuous decorations, and valuable 
objects of vertu within. 

From Aranjuez, we return to the capital, 
which we again leave by the road leading, 
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in a north-westerly direction, towards the 
Sierra de Guadarrama, and terminating at 
the village of the Escurial and the famous 
monastery and palace of St. Lorenzo. This 
stupendous and celebrated edifice is situated 
at a distance of Uttle more than six leagues 
from Madrid, whence it is visible, and is sur- 
rounded by deUghtful gardens in the midst 
of undulating hills not far from the foot of 
the Sierra. It was built, as every body 
knows, by Philip 11. in fulfilment of a vow 
made previous to the victory of St. Quentin, 
gained over the French, on the feast of St. 
Lawrence, 1557; and its severe and solemn 
style of architecture, was in keeping with 
the sombre and religious ideas of its founder. 
It forms, externally, a vast paralellogram 
744 feet by 680, and according to the 
Spanish accounts, has the enormous number 
of 1110 windows in its four faces. Within 
it is composed of twelve cloisters, or small 
squares, ornamented with sixty-three foun- 
tains, and a great number of statues and 
bas-reliefs. The style is chiefly Doric. The 
principal facade is that of the west; but 
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unhappily for the effisct of the whole, the 
splendid portico of the church faces one of 
the internal squares, and thus, with its 
heauttful dome, cannot be seen to advantage. 
The monk no longer inhabits the cloisters of 
the Escurial, nor does. the canvass of the 
Cinquecentists ornament its walls, yet its 
subUme and commandmg grandeur, its 
frescos, its royal mausoleums, its pantheon, 
or sumptuous vaults for the tombs of kings, 
and its ancient fame and associations, will 
sdways render it an object of primary inter- 
est to the traveller in Spain. 

Returnuig towards Madrid, by a somewhat 
different route from that by which we had 
left, wc come to £1 Pardo, situated about 
two leagues iroak the capitaL This was 
often used as the winter residence of the 
court, and on those occasions was much fre- 
quented. The palace was built for Charles 
V. by Luis de Vega. The domain which is 
traversed by the Manzanares, is extr^aoely 
beautiful and picturesque; and the royal 
forest, by wliich it is surrounded, is fifteen 
kagues in circumference. The two royal 
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houses of the Torre de la Parada, and Zar* 
sniela are situated in the vicinity of £1 Pardo. 
Again leaving the last mentioned place in 
a more northerly direction than vre had 
taken> when leaving Madrid for the Escurial, 
we traverse the Sierra de Guadarrama, on 
the route to Segovia, and at a distance of 
two leagues and a half from that city, and 
ahout twelve from Madrid we arrive at the 
8itio real of La Granja, which has been ap- 
propriately styled the Versailles of Spain ; 
for Hiffip V. in order to rival the celebrated 
work of his grandfather, Louis XIV. has 
here, in his turn, transformed a naked and 
barren wilderness, into a paradise of delicious 
gardens, ornamented with basins, jets d'eau 
fountains, statues, trimmed avenues, ter- 
race-walks and cottages for royal gipsy- 
parties, all much in the same style as those 
of the famous gardens of Versailles. The 
palace of La Granja is in a modem style of 
architecture, but like that of Aranjuez is 
chiefly remarkable for the works of art and 
costly ornaments which it contains. I have, 
elsewhere, mentioned that it was the favour- 
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ite retreat of Maria Cristina, and that it was 
there the Queen Regent was, in 1836, com- 
pelled by the populace of Madrid to accept 
the Constitution of 1812. 

*We return once more to Madrid, but it is 
only for the purpose of bidding it a final 
farewell. Henceforth, every step leads me 
towards home; and as I hasten onwards, 
with pleasant anticipations, yet leaving be- 
hind objects to which I was reluctant to 
thijnk I had bid farewell for ever — leaving, 
too, friends, some of whom, I expected to 
meet again in England, some in France, 
some never, but for whom I felt sincere 
gratitude and esteem — I shall glance but 
sUghtly at those things which attracted my 
attention on the way. 

The coach by which I left, dashed gaily 
and noisily over the pavement of the Calle 
de Montera, and along the lengthy street of 
Fuencarral, which leads to the Gate of Bil- 
bao ; and in a short time I was traversing 
the solitary waste, towards the opening of 
the Sierra on the road to Burgos ; while the 
countless domes and eastern-looking spires 
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of the Spanish metropolis became gradually 
lost in the dark and broken surface of the 
desert by which they are encompassed. 

My companions in the diligencia, were 
some Auvergnat Buhoneros or pedlars, re- 
turning to their own country to spend their 
year of relaxation from business which oc- 
curs but seldom in the course of their career, 
and, never, until they have amassed a toler- 
able fortune, and have found trustworthy 
fellow-countrymen to replace them in the 
shops which they thus for a while desert, 
and to visit for them the surrounding towns 
and villages with their pack-mules well 
laden with the contraband cottons of Lon- 
dres.* 

One of my companions who was suflBi- 
ciently old and ugly to be less fortunate, was 
bringing home to his native mountains of 
Auvergne, a young and lovely wife, of pure 
Castilian blood. It was the first time that 
poor Dona Maria, as we ventured to call 

* Among the peasantry of Spain^ every thing Eng- 
lish is supposed to come from Londres^ (London.) 
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her, had left the village near Toledo, where 
she was bcMrn ; and before the tear was dried 
in her soft, dark eyes, we were far from Ma- 
drid — so far that she looked in vain for any 
trace of it, from the coa^h window. Louis 
of Valdemoro, one of her husband's friends 
who travelled with us, told me that it was 
not without some romantic adventures of 
peril and anxiety that so beauteous a prize 
was won by old Baptiste the Buhonero ; and 
that it was, no doubt, for more reasons than 
he cared to confess, that he was then hasten- 
ing to Auvergne. Some days after, at 
Bayonne, the bride exchanged the mantilla 
for the coiffure Frangaise ; and although the 
new dress seemed to become her, yet when I 
observed it, she shook her head with a 
mournful expression of regret. Baptiste, 
too, doffed the tufted sombrero of the south, 
and assimilated his costume to that of 
France ; and as some well-clad soldiers, 
headed by a band of noisy tambours, filed 
by us to the parade, he could not refrain 
from showing the touch of Gallic pride with 
which a return to his country inspired him. 
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Not SO his young Castilian bride. There 
was nothing in France which seemed to 
interest her. Even the ravishing landscapes 
on the banks of the Adour and the Neve 
could not bear comparison, in her eyes, 
with those she had seen on the golden- 
sanded Tagus ; and what were the churches 
of France to those of her own Toledo? 
But we return from this digression to the 
dreary road which leads from Madrid to 
Burgos. 

The scenery through which I passed, 
during the first day's journey, was wild, 
gloomy, and uninteresting. As the road as- 
cended towards the mountains, some of the 
heights, towards which we approached, as- 
sumed an aspect of savage grandeur; but 
there was something inexpressibly melan- 
choly in the dark and boundless plain of 
Castile, which unrolled more and more 
of its immeasurable solitudes to the eye, 
as our position became more elevated above 
its surface. At Buytrago, fourteen leagues 
from Madrid, we halted to dine. This town 
enjoys a picture que and interesting site 
among the mountains. A cool and rapid 
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river, flowing through a deep ravine, almost 
encircles it; and the ruins of an ancient 
Moorish castle, with strong and intricate 
gateways, command the principal entrance. 
We left Buytrago in the dusk of the evening 
and continued our route, that being the only 
night during the journey that we travelled 
without stopping for repose. 

Three leagues farther on, we arrived at 
the little town of Somosierra, after passing 
which, descending rapidly from the moun- 
tains, we entered the province of Segovia, 
in Old Castile. The aspect of the country 
continues wild and varied, for some dis- 
tance, and then it becomes as unattractive 
and monotonous as La Mancha itself. 

Aranda-de-Dwero, a large and very ancient 
town, some twelve leagues within the fron- 
tier of the kingdom of Old Castile, and in 
the province of Burgos, is the next place 
of note which we meet. The junction of 
the Arandilla with the Duero takes place 
just outside the town ; and the country in 
the vicinity, which is picturesque and fer- 
tile, has that appearance of fresh verdure 
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that is such a novelty and relief to the eye 
of the traveller who has arrived there from 
the sun-burnt south. Indeed the change of 
cUmate becomes obvious in all that sur- 
rounds us ; and the traces of :\ mere careful 
hand at the plough and hoe, shew that man 
must do more, because nature has doiie less, 
to fertilize the soil. The streets of Aranda 
are crooked, filthy, and deserted, with ruin- 
ous-looking arcades on either side, support- 
ed by rude wooden columns, occasionally 
interspersed with some of stone or marble, 
ornamented with Ionic volutes. One of the 
principal sources of industry seemed to be 
the preparation of goat-skins for containing 
wine, as those primitive - looking articles, 
which are in general use throughout Spain, 
owing to the scarcity of timber to make 
casks, were exposed for sale at almost every 
shop in the town. The ruins of a convent, 
outside Aranda, bore evidence, in the innu- 
merable marks of balls with which they 
were covered, of an obstinate defence in 
the late wars. 

VOL II. p 
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At Lerma, seven leagues from Aranda-de- 
Duero, our coach was ddayed for a consi- 
derable time, owing to a new wheel, which 
had been put on that morning, having taken 
fire. The cathedral, perched on the summit 
of a hill, the antique gateway, the bridge 
over the Arlanza, but above all, the asso- 
ciations connected with its name, render 
Lerma a place of some interest to the 
traveller. 

Six leagues from Lerma, making a total 
of forty-one leagues from Madrid, we arrive 
at the illustrious and most ancient city of 
Burgos, the capital of Old Castile. It is 
situated at the foot, and on the decUvity of 
a hill, at the conflux of the Vena and the 
Arlanzon, the banks of which are formed 
into some elegant promenades near the cen- 
tre of the town; but the streets are, in 
general, narrow and irregular, and the houses 
have a gloomy and uncomfortable appear- 
ance. Among the objects of interest at 
Burgos are — the ancient gate of Santa 
Maria, which is adorned with grotesque 
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ornaments, and rude statues of celebrated 
citizens, and the triumphal arch raised by 
the city in honcmr of Fernand Gonsales, 
first Count of Castile, who died in 968 ; 
but the object of primary and absorbing 
interest for the strsttlger, is the famous 
cathedral, a noble edifice of Gothic archi- 
tecture, remarkable for the richness and 
commanding grandeur of its principal fa- 
cade, and for the profusion of sculptured 
and other ornaments which decorate its 
interior. Many of the chapels in this ca- 
thedral are well worth seeing. The choir 
is enriched with numerous has reliefs^ finely 
executed in carved wood ; and the small 
sacristy is also richly adorned with similar 
work, the ceiling representing the crowning 
of the Blessed Virgin, in alto relievo. In 
the great sacristy we find the portraits of 
ninety -five bishops, and thirty -one arch- 
bishops, who successively ruled the see of 
Burgos ; and in the chapel of the Consta- 
bles of Castile is a famous ^* Magdalen," by 
Titian, exquisitely beautiful, but which, as 

p 2 
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some think, might represent the holy peni- 
tent before her conversion, rather than after 
it. The Campo Santo, attached to the 
church, is smaD, but very curious, and 
contains the tombs of several dignitaries 
of the cathedral in the surrounding gallery 
or portico. In a portion of the edifice 
which is chiefly used as a store-room for mat- 
ters employed in processions, and for erect- 
ing temporary altars, is shown an old chest, 
secured with plates of iron at the ends, 
and said to have belonged to the renowned 
Cid, Rodrigo Diaz of Vibar, who, as every 
one knows, was born in Burgos, and whose 
house, if we be credulous enough to believe 
the tradition, may be seen, to the present 
day, not far beyond the city walls. 

At Burgos we abandon the due -north 
direction which we had pursued from Ma- 
drid, and turning towards the north-west, 
traverse a plain of some extent, and speed- 
ily find ourselves in a more varied country, 
among the spurs of the still distant Py- 
renees, Henceforth, every stream and vil- 
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lage we pass is famous in the history of 
the wars of independence or of the parti- 
sans, and the traces of battles are to be 
encountered there at the present day, at 
almost every stage. We meet Briviesca 
on the Occa, and after going a few leagues 
more enter the Gorge of Pancorvo, one of 
the wildest and most picturesque pieces of 
mountain scenery to be met in Spain. The 
road accompanies £^ turbulent stream in its 
windings through the Gorge, and at every 
step some new and striking feature presents 
itself in the outline of the rent mountain, 
from the base of whose thoroughly perpen- 
dicular side, the road seems to issue, with- 
out leaving a trace to the eye of the passage 
by which it found its devious way through 
the dark defile. Sometimes the precipices 
assume the frowning aspect of a gigantic 
battlemented fortress above our heads ; 
sometimes the slender pinnacles shoot up- 
wards like clusters of Gothic minarets 
grouped with a skilful hand. Such is the 
Gorge of Pancorvo, through which we 
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traverse one of the lofty mountain ridges 
running southward from the chain of the 
Biscayan Pyrenees. 

About three leagues further on, we cross 
the Ebro, at Miranda-de-Ebro, and find 
ourselves in one of the ancient Basque 
provinces — Alava. * 

Verdant and richly - cultivated vaUeys, 
studded with picturesque towns and villages, 
surrounded by grand and lofty mount^ns, 
traversed by excellent and welUjept roads, 
watered by limpid streams, and inhabited 
by a brave, honest, virtuous, and indios- 
trious rate; comprise the^gez^ral .featui?es 
of the scenery which feast the:^travdlers* 
eye, from* this point to the frontkrs <rf 
France, 

Vittoria, Gamboa> Salinas, Mondragon, 
Bergara, Villa-real, Villa-franca, Tolosa, 
Uirnieta, Hernani, Oyarzun, Iruny and the 
Bridgeof: the Bidassoayare the places which 
we successively meet on the road ■ through 

t See Note (1), Appendix, 
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Alava and Guipuscoa, to the French fron- 
tier near Bayonne. Of these, Vittoria is a 
large and important town, the capital of 
the province of Alava. How famous is its 
name in the history of the Spanish wars ! 
Every hill and every field hy which it is 
surrounded was more than once a scene 
of carnage. Vittoria is divided into the 
old and new towns, the former composed 
of irregular and dingy streets, while the 
latter is dean and well built, and contains 
an extensive plaza snrTowaded by porticos^ 
together with some fine and extensive pro- 
menades planted with trees. The cathe- 
dral of Santa Maria ia situated on a hill 
between the old and new town, and is an 
edifice of lofty and aerial Gothic architec- 
ture, in the interior, with the noblest porch 
which I have ever seen in a Gothic church. 
It contains some good pictures by Vandyck, 
Ribera, &c. 

There are none of the other towns I have 
just enumerated that do not interest the 
traveller by their picturesque sites, their 
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historical associations, and their fine, happy, 
and gallant inhabitants. The interest never 
flags, even for a moment, as we pass 
through this delightful country. The loop- 
holed walls of houses, battered in many 
places by cannon and musket baUs, remind 
us, at almost every step, of the heroic and 
bloody strife of the late partizan war ; and 
the mountains around us, as well as the 
features, language, and costume of the peo- 
ple bring back the mind to the ancient tra- 
ditions and proud history of that singular 
race. 

The journey, by the diligence, is per- 
formed by such easy stages, that there is 
usually abundance of time to see every thing 
remarkable in the places through which we 
pass. Thus at Hernani I had ample time 
to ride to St. Sebastian, spend a few hours 
there, visit the fortress, the tombs of the 
oflScers of the British Legion, the cathe- 
dral, &c., and return to Hernani in the 
evening. 

Next day I arrived in Bayonne. — I spent 
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the evening on the heights towards St. Jean 
de Luz, whence I could see the setting sun 
gild the mountains of Guipuscoa, and dis- 
tinguish, among the clustered heights, those 
which frown above Hemani— and lingering 
till night's shadows came, at length, with 
grief and loneliness, I bid 

Farewell to Spain! 
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Note {\)—page 314 — The Basque Provinces. 

The claims set up to independence by the United 
Basque Provinces of Alava^ Guipuscoa and the Lordship 
of Biscaya^ have been for many years a source of civil 
broils in Spain^ and vtrould afford ample scope for his- 
torical research. Their own historians claim for them 
a descent from the ancient Cantabri^ who were never, 
strictly speaking, subdued by the Romans ; and they 
state that they were originally three independent re- 
publics> which had at various times placed themselves 
under the dominion of the kings of Castile, with 
certain rights and reservations which were the origin 
of their fueros. Those rights were asserted on various 
occasions, by the representatives of the provinces, in 
addresses to the sovereign, and were fuUy admitted by 
several of the kings, especially by Philip IV., who in a 
famous decree of April the 2nd, 1644, speaks of the 
ancient rights of the province of Alava as being 
^'indubitable.*' Don Juan Antonio Llorente, in his 
*' Noticias Historicas de las tres Provincias Vascon- 
gadas (Madrid 1806)** gives no credit to those pre- 
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tensions of the Basques, which he says were admitted 
by Mariana and other historians, and by the public 
generally, of the 16th century, merely because that 
was not an age of research and critical inquiry. He 
asserts on the authority of Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny 
&c., that the territory occupied by the ancient Can- 
tabri is the same as the Asturias of the present day ; 
aud that the ancestors of the Basques, in the days of 
Augustus, were the Autrigones, Caristi^ Varduli and 
Vascones, who were often overrun by the Romans -, 
tiiat they remained faithful to the western empire 
until its fall in 475, when Rome was occupied by 
Odoacer, King of the Ostrogoths, at which time the 
Suevi overran the territory of the Vascones &c., 
which subsequently formed a part of the Gothic 
monarchy just in the same way as did the rest of 
Spain. The names of Alava^ Guipuscoa and Viscaya^ 
he observes> are not to be traced to any period earlier 
than the ninth century. 

The Diccionario Geographico His tori co de Espana, 
published in 180^ by the Royal Academy of History, 
also treats the notion of the independence and sove- 
reignty of the Basque'provinces as ^' a piece of illusion, 
stupid prejudice and blind ignorance ;*' and argues that 
their fueros were no more than the effects of royal 
grace, revocable at will. A commission was appointed 
by Alava to reply? but nothing was published by them. 

An article in the Revista de Madrid takes an en- 
lightened and liberal view of the Basque fueros against 
Llorente. The writer admits the identity of the 
Basque provinces with the ancient Cantabria; but 
observes that sovereignty in the early and barbarous 
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ages of the Spanish monarchy, was not the same as 
it IS understood at the present day> and might have 
been enjo3'ed by the Basques in that sense in which 
it ought to be historically taken 3 the king being 
at that time no more than a military chief, and the 
various provinces being little else than so many re- 
publics associated by mutual accord under one leader. 
He concludes that the Basque provinces were truly in- 
dependent states united to the crown^ but separated 
by their fueros and privileges — by their administrative 
government and internal rule from the other Spanish 
provinces ; and that this independence existed at least 
since the thirteenth century. 

The first and principal of the Basque fueros> was 
the right of representation. 

The second was that of exacting a personal oath 
from the king, before which^ he was not acknowledged 
as their Senor. ' 

The third was a freedom from all imposts to which 
they had not themselves given their free consent^ or 
which they did not pay by an ancient feudal right. 

The fourth fuero belonged specially to the nobility, 
and established their superiority over the massif the 
people ; for the liberties of the Basques were essen- 
tially aristocratic. 

The fifth fuero was the perfect freedom of foreign 
commerce 3 so that the line of customhouses was 
not on the coasts or on the frontiers of France^ but 
between the Basque provinces and the rest of Spain — 
a privilege the inconvenience of which it was very 
difficult to remedy. 

iiut the fuero which served as a guarantee for all 
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the rest was that of ^' Sobrecarteo/' by virtue of 
which^ royal decrees^ contrary to the privileges of the 
proTinceSy were not carried into execution within their 
boundaries. 

Such were the fueros or privileges enjoyed by the 
Basque provinces^ up to the regency of Maria Cristina 
— privileges for the most part which they once pos- 
sessed in common with the other portions of the 
Spanish monarchy^ but which the strength of their 
position, and their own indomitable spirit^ enabled 
them to retain until wrested from them after the 
fierce sthiggle of the last few years. The representa- 
tive body of Guipuscoa was more modern than that 
of Biscay; but the confraternity orHermandad of the 
Hijosdalgo of Alava^ an aristocratic or oligarchic 
body^ was the most ancient of the whole. The tree 
Garnica^ or Guernica, was, in the olden time, held 
particularly sacred among the Basques ; under its shade 
their councils assembled, and criminals found a sanc- 
tuary there, except in cases of ofifences against the 
Church or the Senor. 

However the political rights of the Basque people 
may be disputed, there can be no question of the re- 
mote antiquity of their language. Indeed it is im- 
possible to assign it any origin in profane history, or 
to trace any connexion between it and any other lan- 
guage in the wcMrld, with the exception^ coineidences 
of meaning in very few words. It is probable that it 
was the language of the ancient Iberians, and still more 
likely that it was that of the Aquetani^ but for many ages 
it has been extinct everywhere except in Biscay, Guipus- 
coa, almost all Alava, and a great part of the department 
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of the Basses Pyranbes in France. In Navarre it has 
ceased to be understood. It is a sweet and musical 
language^ free from gutteral sounds, and combinations 
of consonants^ and, while the number of roots is 
comparatively small and consists of words of two 
or three letters, only the number of compounds is un-< 
limited, and each word is either a definition or de- 
scription of the thing signified. In general a verb 
may be formed from every noun ; and each active 
verb has twenty^three modes of conjugation. It has 
no alphabet of its own, yet a song relating the wars 
between the Cantabri and the Romans, and which has 
been published by Humboldt, may be considered as. a 
monument of it, as old almost as the Christian era. 

The Gaelic society must have been mistaken, in 
stating that an analogy existed between the Basque 
and the Celtic of Scotland and Ireland. For my part 
I can see none whatever. 

The enthusiasm with which Basque writers assert 
the greater antiquity of their language than that of all 
others, is sometimes amusing. I have met the follow- 
ing argument to show that the Basque was the lan- 
guage of Adam, in the work of D. Juan de Pe- 
rochegui,* Ur in Hebrew signifies Jire, in Basque 
water 3 but at the confusion of languages at Babel, 
when some of the builders called out " ur," they 
could only have meant water, the writer taking it for 
granted that fire would be useless to them -, but as 
fire was brought to them by those who heard them 
call, in that consisted the mistake and confusion ; and 

* Origen de la Naeion Bascongada y de su lengua ; — Pam- 
pluna; 1760. 
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therefore the Basque meaning of ut was the primi- 
tive one^ and that attached to it by the Ante-Babelites 
aud Antediluvians; which was to be demonstrated. 
It is also remarked by the same writer^ that the same 
word in Basque (hurtea) signifies a deluge and a year^ 
a year having, as he observes, been the duration of 
the deluge according to the Mosaic account. 

Jaincod, by syncope from Jaingoycoch " the Lord of 
Above, or of the High'Place," is the name of God in 
Basque, and is considered to be one of the most expres- 
sive^nanies given to the Deity in any language. Many 
names of places in the south of Europe, particularly 
in France, can only be explained in Basque. Thus 
those names of persons or places, in France, which 
end with ac, the Basque plural termination, as Souilac^ 
Cognac, Balzac, Levizac, are all Basque; but in read- 
ing some Basque etymologies given by Perochegui. 
I was amused on seeing the lengths to which he went 
to prove his theory ; for he even says the name of 
Ireland is Basque, being quasi "Irrilanda," — "The 
land of laughter !'' 

The following is the Basque version of the Lord's 
Prayer j — 

Aita gurea ceruetan zaudend; Santificabedi zure 
Izend ; Betor gugana zureErreinua; Eguin bedi zure 
Vorondatea, nola ceru&n, aid LurreSin ; Egun iguzu 
gure eguneroco oguid ; Tu barca zazquigutzu gure 
zorrac, guc gure zordunai, barcatcen deztegun bezala ; 
Ez gaitzatzula utzi tentacioan erortzen ; Baicic libra 
gaitzatzu gaitzetic. Amen. 

THE END. 
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